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ROYCE 


ROLLS-ROYCE CARS AND 
AERO ENGINES ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. . 


ROLLS -ROYCE ENGINES MADE THE 


“England’s leading car.” 


The Motor News, Jan. 20th, 1920 
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“The super-car Europe. 


The Field, Jan. 10th, 1920 


“The zenith motoring 


luxury.” 


FIRST DIRECT FLIGHT ACROSS THE 


ATLANTIC, AND THE FIRST FLIGHT 


FROM ENGLAND TO AUSTRALIA. 


The Motor Cycle, Jan. 15th, 1920 


The following firms, who purchase direct from us, have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts, 


Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Notts., Lincs., 
Staffs, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Northants and Rutlandshire: THE MID- 
LAND COUNTIES MOTOR GAR- 
AGE CO., LTD., Granby Street, Leicester. 
Manchester and District, including East 
Lancs. (as far north as a line drawn on 


the map due east from Cockerham) and- 


East Cheshire: JOSEPH COCKSHOOT 
& CO., LTD., New Bridge Street, Man- 


ROLLS-ROYCE, Ltd. 
15 Conduit Street 
LONDON W.1 


TEL GRAMS ROLHEAD REG. LONDON 
PHONE GERRARD 1654 (3 Ines) 


chester. Liverpool aud District, including 
West Lancs. (as far north as Cockerham), 
West Cheshire and North Wales: W. 
WATSON & CO., 56 Renshaw Street, 


_ Liverpool. Norfolk and Suffolk: MANN, 


EGERTON & CO., LTD., § Prince of 
Wales Road, Norwich. freland: J. B. FER- 
GUSON, LTD., Chichester Street, Belfaste 
Scotland: THE CLYDE AUTOMOBILE 
CO, LTD., 96 Renfrew Street, Glasgow. 
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USICIANS “in the public eye” —who have a keen sense 

harmony--—give praise to the esthetic qualities of “De Reszke” 
Cigarettes. A few opinions are quoted here—others may be seen 
in “De Reszke” advertisements appearing in this paper from time 
to time. 


“DE RESZkp 


proverbially shy 
about smoking, but 
this gentle ‘smoke’ 
I find both stimu- 
lating and soothing 
to the throat.” 


Cigarettes 


| 
| 
| 


DE LwxeE 


i “Chaminade” 10/6, 18/6 & 35/- 
“*‘Mystérieuse”’ 17/6 & 35/. 


Ada Cross] 
ig » “Sérénade” 10/9 & 21/- 
Splendid or direct from Of al! Dealers 
. them 
“I am glad to “I find them excel- MORNYFRERES = "High Clos 
igare them. 
more pular 
Jean de Reszke a 
Photo; Foulsham - 
Excellent & Banfield 
‘-The ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigar- ot Injurious Hat 


ettes seem to 
me excellent.” 


Sir C. V. 
Stanford, 
Mus. Doc. 


Phote: Histed 


“I find the ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes 
do not have any in- 
jurious effect on 
the throat.” 


Gervase Elwes 


Phote: Beresford 


Sold everywhere, or post free from 


J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., (Dept. 22), 86 Piccadilly, London, W.1! 
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A very fine pair of Chinese figures 
of kylings with men on their backs, 


A very fine Chinese beaker, 
shaped base, decorated with 


sprays of flowers in green, 


white and aubergine on yellow | 
ground. | 
Ming 1368-1644. | 
An exceptionally fine pair of Chinese on a brilliant green ground and their 
figures of men, their coats decorated collars in coral red. 
with clouds in blue and aubergine Kang Ksi, 1661-1772. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 


Dealer in Works of Art 
26 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 5S.W.1 


Anp at 6 WEST 56rH STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERY ARTICLE GUARANTEED. 


Telephene: GERRARD 7557. Telegrams: “FRAPARTRI, ST, JAMES, LONDON.” 


enamelled in green, red and black. 
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Copy this Picture 
for Free Criticism 


Mr. JOHN HASSALL, R.L, is proud to 
announce that Mr. Joseph Simpson will in 
future assist him in the conduct of the John 
Hassall Correspondence School. Mr. 


- Simpson stands for all that is thnest in 


British Art, and his collaboration with Mr. 
iE Hassall will make one of the most 
powerful combinations in the History of 
Art Teaching. 

Here is your opportunity to train under 
two of the greatest Artists in the modern 
world. Whatever your special talent, you 


will be able to develop it under the super-. 


vision of Mr. Hassall and Mr. Simpson. 
You will gain new inspiration. You will 
find your command of line and of colour 
develop You will feel the immense differ- 
ence between “‘struggling alone” and 
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Mr. JOSEPH SIMPSON is one of the 
most eminent of our modern painters and 
draughtsmen. He is an artist of Inter- 
national reputation, and his works are to 
be found in the great Galleries and 
National Collections at Petrograd, 
Bergen, Sydney, Kronstadt, etc. 


Before the War Joseph Simpson was 
invariably selected to represent British 
Art in International Exhibitions abroad. 
He was official artist with the R.A.F. in 
France, and the one British Artist selected 
by the French Government to do an 
Album of War Drawings. He is also 
one of the six or eight living artists 
represented in the Scottish National 
Gallery, where his portrait of the late 
King Edward, in Parliament House, 
Edinburgh, hangs side by side with the 
work of Raeburn. 


NEW STEP Teaching ART 


Mr. Joseph Simpson, R.B.A., joins Mr. John Hassall, R.1. 


working under the guidance of great y 


teachers. 
Turn your sketching talent to 
account. If you _ have already 4 


studied art you will know the 


advantage of tuition by a famous gf POST 


master. If youare “onlya , 

beginner” itis evenmore / THIS 
necessaryfor you to“start 7 COUPON 
right” by training under TO-DAY, 


the best men. Send or send a letter if you do 


some original work Ps not want to cut the paper, to 

(or co the / MR. JOHN HASSALL, 

sketch és Pi The John Hassall Correspondence 
Art School, Ltd., 

for a free 7 3, Stratford Studios, Kensington, W.8. 


criticism / I enclose you drawing for your free criticism, 


Please send me, tree of all cost, full particulars 

A of how to become a successful poster and black- 
and-white artist, and how to get my Work exhibited. 

Please add a copy of your illustrated book ‘‘lTHE 


ie JOHN HASSALL WAY.” 
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AND DISCORD) 


April 1920 


To our subscribers, contributors, advertisers, sup- 
porters and well-wishers generally: Many thanks. We 
were ourselves convinced that “ The Apple ” deserved 
encouragement, but we had not dared to expect so much. 


> 


Since we regard “The Apple” as a natural tonic 
rather than a “patent medicine,” we will spare our 
readers a recitation.of the numerous Testimonials we 
have received, with one exception, which deserves to 
be quoted for its own sake. Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
writes : 

“*The Apple’ is rare flavour, fine quality, brisk, 
close in grain and obviously a good Reaper. 

“ Heartiest congratulations. I hope a real live circula- 
tion awaits you for it seems to me you appeal in the most 
Catholic fashion toall sorts and conditions of Art lovers.” 


> 


Will Apple-readers kindly take ad notam that the 
responsibility for views and opinions expressed in 
‘“‘The Apple” rests entirely with our Author and Artist 
contributors. ‘“‘ The Apple,” like its natural namesake, 
is only concerned with one thing: healthy growth. 


> 


S 


Says a contemporary anent ‘‘The Apple 
catholicity: ““The Editors doubtless hope that the 
philistine may be induced to swallow the bitter pill of 
good art if it comes to him well coated.... 
What, however, could be more characteristic of 
the philistine than this ineradicable belief in the bitter- 
ness of goodness? 


9? 


_ “Why didn’t you have your advertisements re-written 
and re-illustrated by your artists and your poets and 
charge the advertisers double as much because their 
advertisements could then be in perfect keeping with the 
magazine? It would take on in a little while and be a 
revelation to the poets of how difficult style is’’; writes 
one of our well-known poet-artists. 


No doubt it would! But our correspondent’s poetico- 
artistic temperament can have no conception of the 
struggle one has in order to prevent a magazine from 
being “in perfect keeping” with the advertisements. Now 
in Russia perhaps .... But this is a digression. 

> 

And by-the-bye is “‘style” really so difficult if one 
has something to say? We have never found... . but 
that again is a digression. 

The Editors invite suggestions and relevant criticisms 
—and contributions will receive careful attention. 

Apropos of contributions: are there only two artists 
in all England who can draw funnily? 
We want to see a joke occasionally and 
not only read about it. 


> 


The APPLE SERVICE: Many of 
the Originals reproduced in these pages 
are for sale: see page 142. Not only our 
readers but our Artists also are invited to avail them- 
selves of this service in their own interests. 
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THE ‘STUNT’ TEMPERAMENT: “TIS” 


Crgit art 
Art spectacle gut me 
fait créver de rire”’ 

Sings Francis Picabia in a— 
to otherwise incomprehen- 
sible \“antipoéste 
entitled beautifully: “L’AMPHI 
THEATRE CHEMISE” whatever 
that may mean. Picabia is the 
apostle of “* Dadaisme.”’ 

There is a danger that Mod- 
ern Art generally may be laid 
to rest in a grave of ridicule. 
“le mouvement Dada” 
is a/deliberate trap for the un- 
wary; perhaps its anti-poetic 
frenzy is justified, perhaps it 
is an entirely serious effort. | 
confess I do not know. That is 
lamentable ; not, of course, my 
ignorance which may only be 
my misfortune; but I know 
that thousands of my fellows, 
men and women of at least 
average intelligence, are pre- 
cisely in the same predicament : 
not only as regards “Dada,”’ 
of which they may have Froma Pencil Drawing 
not yet even heard, but in 
relation to the modern or so-called ‘post-impression- 
istic’ movements generally. 

Not that the “advanced” artist ever complains about 
our bewilderment; on the contrary he expects it; he 
gives us to understand that comprehension by the 
public would, if anything, shake his faith in himself. 
He wants to be admired, acclaimed, advertised and 
amply rewarded—but comprehended? No! In an article 
on “‘the New El Greco at the National Gallery,” printed 
in the “Athenaeum,” Mr. Roger Fry, for example, 
hails it as the artist’s “ good fortune to be almost entirely 
out of touch with the public.” But was El Greco really 
as much out of touch with the public as Mr. Fry would 
have himself and us believe. According to Giuseppe 
Martinez, almost a contemporary of El Greco, quoted 
by Messrs. Calvert and Hartley, this artist was popular 
enough to earn “many ducats” and “to spend them in 
too great pomp and display in his house, to the extent of 
keeping paid musicians to entertain him at meal-times.”’ 
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By Charles Reene (1832-1891 


This sort of argument, which 
Mr. Fry emphasizes further by 


praising the artist’s “magnifi- 
cent courage and purity, and 
total indifference to the ex- 
pectations of the public,’”’ seems 
to me deplorable. 

The present “EI Greco” 
furore is symptomatic of the 
temper, or rather distemper of 
our times and well worth look- 
ing into, because attack and 
defence appear to be equally 
wide of the mark. 

A First of all what are the 
outward facts? 

Mr. Holmes, the Director of 
the National Gallery, has recent- 
ly purchased a picture, “Ihe 
Agony,” by Domenico Theoto- 
copuli [1548-1625 a Greek who 
lived in Spain and was therefore 


knownas“ EI Greco.”’ It should 


be noted that this picture is 
exhibited amongst the examples 
of Spanish Art in the National 
Gallery, with no less, but also 
with no more, justification than 
Professor Legros’ are in the 
“Tate” Gallery of British Art. Both artists remained 
foreigners in the countries of their residence unable even 
to speak the language. | 

The Director’s qualification as a judge of painting 
are, one would have imagined, sufficient guarantee of 
the value of this acquisition in that respect. So great 
however is the distemper and bad temper of our times 
that neither the friends of Modern Art nor its enemies 
seem to be able to preserve their balance. 

Let us hear ““ The Enemy” first. The academic, te., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Solomon J. Solomon’s judgment is 
pronounced thus, as reported in the Weekly Dispatch :—- 

“To have fished out this aberration of El Greco’s from 
a monastery in Spain for very questionable propaganda 
purposes does a disservice to the memory of the 
master, 

“In no other National Collection of Old Masters in 
Europe could such an appalling picture be found. 


_ “Grants made for the purchase of works of art should. 
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Sanguine Drawing 


“Flora” 


By Joseph Southall 
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“ The Old Church” 
From a Woodcut By Sydney Lee 


be devoted to the acquisition of the best, not the worst, 
examples procurable, and no amount of special pleading 
will ever make this nightmare a fit neighbour for the 
Philip [V. Velasquez, or Ribera’s ‘Dead Christ.’”’ 

Strong words which can only mean that a man of 
Mr. Holmes’ theoretical knowledgeand practical achieve- 
ments has deliberately, in the Royal Academician’s 
opinion, bought one of the worst examples of El Greco’s 
art for “very questionable propaganda purposes.” The 
Director of the National Gallery can afford to ignore 
that accusation. __ 

Now for the Friends of Modern Art. 

Mr. Jacob Epstein, himself a creator of a sympto- 
matic Christ representation, says again, according to the 
Weekly Dispatch, \aconically : 

“The new EI Greco is a masterpiece. Those who 
object to it are bad artists and bad critics. Their 
objections are valueless because they do not count.” 

Weak words but no less offensive in the opposite 
direction. Much more reasoned and helpful is Mr. C. 
R. W. Nevinson’s opinion, quoted from the same 
source: 
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“El Greco is the fountain-head of the modern move- 

‘This picture contians the intensification of colour 
and distortion of form which is evident in the work of 
to-day. With El Greco his intensity of feeling overcame 
his technical shortcomings. 

“From him can be traced the deliberate distortion of 
form, either to over-state for dramatic effort or some- 
times merely to create a unity and cohesion of design 
within the limits of his picture. It is the same with the 
modern artists.” 

Now let us see how the painting of this picture 
would strike the eye of the average non-professional 
spectator. 

It is unquestionably the most conspicuous, the most 
“telling” object in the room. Mr. Fry, in his already 
quoted article, makes the very just remark that, “by 
comparison, the actual scene, the gallery and one’s 
neighbours, are reduced to the clef of a _Whistlerian 
Nocturne.”’ The canvas has a brilliant metallic glare. 
The principal figure in sparkling blue and crimson stands 
out conspicuously against a rock that looks like a piece of 
brown drapery blown skyward by a subterraneous 
wind. The Apostles seem to have fallen asleep in the 
mouth of a huge overturned cauldron. The Angels’ 
suspension in mid-air is hardly plausible, the white 
streak of light in the sky is unconvincing from the 
naturalistic point of view—and the distant group of the 
Judas-lead soldiery quite unimpressive. Only the veiled 
moon is romantic. 

So far, lam prepared to admit that Lt.-Col. Solomon’s 


- Opinion would be backed by an overwhelming majority 


of lay spectators. And yet I feel that they and he are 
wrong; that there is something to be said for the other 
side and something very important. 

The whole picture-surface is alive with colour-light, 
frantically so—and this agitation is communicated to 
the onlooker. It has agitated the academician sufficiently 
to call it not a daub but a “nightmare,” and so “‘not a 
fit neighbour”’ for either Velasquez or even Ribera. 
The fact is this “El Greco” overwhelms, it ills the 
other masters, whilst the other specimens by the same 
artist hung on the same wall modestly keep the peace; 
wherefore, presumably, the academician does not con- 
demn EI Greco entirely but only in parts, and suffers 
the poorer specimen gladly, In other words because“ The 
Agony” has admittedly greater force—he considers it a 
bad example. Now it is a comparatively easy matter to 
overwhelm any dirty canvas and to kill even the cleanest 
Velasquez because this master deliberately throws the 
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“House and Spires at Neuchatel” 


From a Woodcut By Sydney Lee 
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From a Brush Drawing in Green Oil Colour 
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By Louis Sargent 


illusion behind the frame. You will find,’nevertheless that 
with one possible exception, all the King’s academicians 
and all the King’s men-could by their methods not kill EI 
Greco’s canvas, because, whilst they would attempt to 
deal with Nature, El Greco creates his own “Nature,” 
ie., he harnesses the relations of “‘colour-light” to the 
Chariot of his Imagination. He composes in a vertical 
plane, not in a receding horizontal; in consequence 
every inch of his canvas from top to bottom, from side 
to side, from corner to corner, acts and reacts upon its 
neighbours. He does not reproduce what might be 
outside, but what is inside his mind. That is what the 
modern artist really means, when he says EI Greco is the 
fountain-head of modern movements. El Greco was th 
first to free Art consciously, not from tradition but from 
the traditional obligation to imitate or copy nature. 
“The Agony” is if not the finest, still a characteristic 
expression, of E] Greco’s temperament. 

So far I think the modern artist is indisputably right, 
but what I strongly object to is the conclusion he 
draws, the contradiction in which he involves himself. 
The modern artist thinks subject does not matter. Mr. 
Roger Fry believes that the artist’s concern is “‘exclu- 
sively with form.’’ Mr. Nevinson is not sure whether 
“the deliberate distortion of form”’ is ‘to overstate for 
dramatic effect’’ or “merely to create a unity and co- 
hesion of design.’’ I like that merely. 

As to dealing exclusively with Form, there is, I am 
convinced,no Form representable that has not somehow 
an associative content, or at least the memory of one. 
You can hardly “think” a line; you can certainly not 
draw a line—mathematically—ie., without associative 
ideas. Synthesis of Form, apart from content or 
association, are quite beyond the bounds of human 
possibility. So when an artist represents something 
that has, e.g.,a resemblance to a human. form, however 
slightly, he commits himself to “associations” and 
can only disregard his commitments at the peril 
of his sanity. This does not mean that he must not 
deviate from, or distort nature: all poetic expression 
does this both for the sake of emphasis and for unity and 
cohesion of design; but he must not exceed the limits 
of credibility or verisimilitude. His work need not be 
like the Truth, but it must be A Truth. 

Instead of recognising then that El Greco’s “Agony”’ 
is a characteristic example of his deliberate effort to 
make Art expressive, in the subjective sense, despite its 
too obvious exaggerations, the modern artists have 
persuaded themselves that it is a masterpiece because of 
them. According to Mr. Fry, the modern artists “simply 
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“Le Passeur d’Eau” 


From an Etching By Ramah 
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fail to notice what his (EI Greco’s) pictures are about in 
the illustrative sense.”’ This is an angle of vision of 
quite remarkable “obtuseness”’ which however explains 
no doubt inter alia Mr. Epstein’s “Christ.’”” In El 
Greco, of all painters, the whole organisation of Form 
is conditioned by the very subject: even its colour is 
here agonised: and has Mr. Fry forgotten the meaning 
of “illustration”? There never was, perhaps, a greater 
illustrator, in the real sense of the word a light-instiller, 
than EI Greco. 

On the other hand: the Academic artist seems as yet 
perfectly innocent of the fact that a picture is capable of 
expressing a different and intenser reality than an imita- 
tion of nature, however correct and corrected. He is still 
always following, more or less diffidently, in the wake of 
nature: he can conceive his canvas as a hole but never 
as a whole; as the space for an illusion not for a reality. 

Form and Content in Art should not be two separate 
things but one and indivis- 
ible. Up till now the Aca- 
demicmindtendstosacrifice 
the former at the expense 
of the latter, and the anti- 
academician to reverse the 
process. 

EI Greco’s “Agony” may 
not be the best example of 
his later and freer method, 
nevertheless it is more 
characteristic than the speci- 
nrens the National Gallery 


From a Chalk Drawing 
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already possessed. It shows the artist’s attempt to 
preserve a unity of form and content—and it is that 
manifest attempt which makes even this picture im- 
portant. 

An unqualifed masterpiece, however, it can never be, 
because it is neurotic. It is the record of a morbid 
nature expressing in hysterical language the “Agony” 
of a being who is certainly not Christ, but a very con- 
vincing representation of El Greco’s hysterical contem- 
porary’s and fellow towns-woman’s St. Theresa’s idea 
of her ‘‘true and very husband.’’ 

We know that EI Greco took pains to thrust the 
value of his Ego down the throat of its “‘swallowers.”’ 
All his contemporaries agree that he was “‘singular”’: 
he had the true “stunt” temperament. Such a “stunt” 
temperament does not, as we can see in our own epoch, 
imply a lack of intellect, of knowledge, of skill; far from 
it. But it effectively debars the mind so affected from ever 
producing an unqualified 
masterpiece. It is the yeast 
and ferment—not the “staff” 
of Art itself; and it is there- 
fore the “stunt” tempera- 
ment that confuses the lay- 
mind, rouses the Academic 
mind to unreasonable wrath 
and the anti-academician to 
turbid adulation. 

Hence “Ci-git Art.”’ 

Let us pray for a speedy 
resurrection. 


By J. D. Ferguson 
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LOST LOVE: BY ROBERT GRAVES 


_His eyes are quickened so with grief, 
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He can watch a grass or leaf 

Every instant grow; he can 

Clearly through a flint wall see, 

Or watch the startled spirit flee 

From the throat of a dead man. 
Across two counties he can hear, 

And catch your words before you speak, 

The woodlouse or the maggot’s weak 

Clamour rings in his sad ear; 

And noise so slight it would surpass 

Credence—drinking sound of grass, 


Worm talk, clashing jaws of moth 
Chumbling holes in cloth: 
The groan of ants who undertake 
Gigantic loads for honour’s sake, 
Their sinews creak, their breath comes thin: 
Whir of spiders when they spin, 
And minute whispering, mumbling, sighs 
Of idle grubs and flies. 

This man is quickened so with grief, 
He wanders god-like or like thief 
Inside and out, below, above, 
Without relief seeking lost love. 
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From a Woodcut By Charles Ginner 
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MISS SMITH: BY HERBERT FLETCHER 


Miss Smith lived at No. 11, Heralds Road, Peckham. one of her obsessions, a taste for high life was another. 
Some of the roads in this convenient suburb have Her father had been a farmer, though probably a very 
beautiful shady trees, and behind railings or walls one small one. ‘‘My brothers,” she would say with a sort 
may still see fine substantial-looking houses standing of gloomy pride, ‘‘never did a day’s work in their lives.” 
in their own grounds. But about Heralds Road there That proved the gentility of her origin. How it came 
is nothing distinguished. The houses are built of yellow about that she went into service is not known, but 
brick with bulging windows on the ground and first she was always with the very best families, On 
floors and they are all exactly alike. In front of Nos. Sundays she would have the Bible open on her knee. 
7, 12 and 18, and at the backs of several other houses, But on week-days she read with great devotion from 
there are trees, for Heralds Road was once the property of the pages of an old peerage. Her eyesight was poor, 
a member of the Heralds College—hence its name. On but the blessed words “ Belgravia, Marquis of,’’ or 
the death of the herald the garden had been cut upand “Derbyshire, Duke of,” gave her an emotion only 
numbers of little houses built to accommodate people realised by mystics. She would repeat these names 
of small means. Miss Smith occupied a single room in a sort of reverential whisper which was highly 
on the first floor of one of these houses. By getting into edifying. It has been said that nobody appreciates a 
a corner of the bow window it was possible to see the _ title so much as the holder of one. That may be so; 
traffic at the end of the street, and the tree opposite . Ahough one cannot help thinking that domestics who 
helped one to realise the change of seasons. Otherwi have held positions in the best families share something 
was of the glory of the privileged. Miss Smith certainly did; 
almost that of the convent. In the mornings mer hurried the peerage gave colour to Heralds Road and splendour 
off to business and the lady who lived in the back room to the isolation of her single apartment. 
next Miss Smith hurried too, and in the evenings they At the same time this lady’s humanity was not 
all returned. In the mornings there must needs be a absorbed by her idealism. Like many artists and 
certain amount of activity; but at mid-day the silence _religionists who positively frighten one with their 
in Heralds Road was almost profound. Miss Smith transcendentalisms, she could descend to interests which 
saw life mainly from her corner by the window, her are shared by mankind in general and Heralds Road in 
lean figure easily concealed by the curtain. “Ahl’’ she _ particular. She had, during her time in service, been 
would say, “There’s Mr. Hill late again this morning, head nurse and she was almost passionately fond of 
no doubt that wife of his ——.” She had the poorest children. Also she had strong opinions on the subject 
opinion of her own sex. When Miss Smith did goout — of morality, and equally strong, though hazy ones about 
she made an affair of it. She would say she was going religion. Probably on these subjects nearly everybody 
to “circulate her blood,” for she would not allow that in Heralds Road had something to say, and on two of 
she walked for any other reason but health. Had she them a large proportion of the inhabitants held con- 
business of any kind the knowledge of it must be kept —  victions that did not admit of doubt. Miss Smith’s 
from everyone, for all her actions were wrapped in opinions were always decided. Castor oil as a panacea, 
mystery. She would take things from a box and inspect and the efficacy of the ‘‘fasting spittal’’ as a remedy for 
them, drawers would be unlocked and locked again, boils, were two of her cherished convictions; and her 
until finally garments, suited to the occasion, were religious beliefs were equally simple. “My dear’’ she 
chosen, a second best pair of gloves being preferred to | would say with closed purple eye-lids, “I believe in 
those given her at Christmas a year ago. It must be God.” And then, with eyes that gleamed with a fire 
said, however, that in the end the result was anything that was kindled in a past century, “But I do not hold 
but satisfactory. Miss Smith would put onacompara- __ with priests or praying to the Virgin Mary.” She would 
tively new bonnet with a jacket which her neighbour _— say the word “priests” as if she were sucking their 
next door said she would not be found drowned in. blood, for unquestionably Miss Smith was a good 
In short, Miss Smith was exceedingly careful. hater. Perhaps it was her suspicion of women generally 

That Miss Smith had elected to live in a road dedi- that made her feel spiteful towards the Virgin. The 
cated to the Heralds College was peculiarly fitting; pos- idea of praying toa woman was something not to be 
sibly the name had attracted her. For if economy was — endured. “I won’t say, my dear, she wasn’t a good 
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By Ethel Gabain 


From a Lithograph 
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Due Bimbi’”’ 


From a Lithograph 


woman,’’ she would rather apologetically explain, but 
one felt that at heart she never believed it. Besides the 
Bible, Hervey’s ‘‘ Meditations among the Tombs” was 
a book she approved of—and she approved of very little. 
And since the word “‘tombs’”’ has been mentioned, it 
should also be said that, like many others, she was not 
averse to a walk on a fine day in the cemetery. 

Miss Smith had never had a love affair; she was 
very cautious; and traps are laid for the unprotected 
female. It is possible she had not been ill-looking in 
her time, but the worries and responsibilities of her 
profession and possibly the habit of medicine-taking 
too, had robbed her ot whatever charms she might have 
possessed. Besides, her outlook on life was distinctly 
sour and it had unmistakably left its traces on her face. 
With her eccentric dressing, her appearance often verged 
on the ludicrous. Nevertheless, she dyed her hair light 
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By John Copley 
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brown, traces of the dye being seen on her forehead, 
and maintained up to a comparatively advanced age 
that she supposed she must now be somewhere about 
forty. She had had, too, her experiences. Once she had 
been alone with a man in a railway carriage. He had 
changed his position without any apparent reason, and 
Miss Smith, always alert, suspected the worst. Un- 
conscious of even a mote in her eye where the other 
sex was concerned, she felt justified in being censorious. 
She had many stories of the Countess of Oldham in 
whose service she had been. “A bad woman, my dear. 
I’ve seen her ladyship walk through the nursery and 
never so much as look at the baby—and such a dear 
little baby!”’ And the old eyes would gleam, first with 
the fire of hatred, and then with the one pure passion 
of her soul—her love for children. When speaking of 
this volatile countess, Miss Smith’s thin lips would 
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By George Clausen, R.A. 


From a Crayon Drawing 
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purse up until the words could hardly squeeze through. 
“Such goings-on, my dear, I shouldn’t like to tell.’’ 
And then she told a great deal. 

For eighteen years Miss Smith was in the family of 
Colonel and Lady Jane Fielding. Lady Jane in her brisk 
way would say, ‘“‘Smith is the greatest trial that ever 
was made.”’ But she was devoted to the children and 
absolutely trustworthy; and Lady Jane had had her 
experiences. Miss Smith, or “Mrs.’’ Smith, as she was 
called in the household, had certain rules of conduct 


which did not add to the harmony of the establishment. . 


She invariably hated the cook no matter who she might 
be. She would look at the nursery dinner darkly; and, 
On one occasion, insinuated it had been poisoned. 
“Charles,” Lady Jane would say to her husband, “‘if I 
die and you marry again, you must get rid of Smith.” 
Lady Jane faced facts and knew what a life her successor 
would have if “Mrs.’’ Smith reigned in the nursery. 
Miss Smith was distinctly partial, preferring the boys 
to the girls; but, in her care for them all, she was 


By Jacques Callot 
(1592-1635) 


From an Etching 
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unfailing in her duty. Not that she undervalued her 
services. When leaving, Lady Jane presented her with 
a cheque for £50, receiving a characteristic acceptance 
of the gift: “ Thank you, my lady,” said this estimable 
woman, “and there is the cab to pay.’’ With all her 
virtues, Miss Smith had not the graces of the spirit. In 
Heralds Road she would relate her experiences of the 
Fielding children to a sympathetic listener. With her 
sense of what was correct she would call Master Walter 
and Miss Ellen, Major Fielding and Mrs. Anstruther. 
“Mrs. Anstruther was a handfull,”’ she would say; “I 
would put her and the Major into a perambulator, and 
Mrs. Anstruther would kick Major Fielding, and Major 
Fielding would slap Mrs. Anstruther back, and then I 
would make Mrs. Anstruther”—and so on. She lived 
on her reminiscences. 

Miss Smith was, as usual, alone in her first floor 
room. For weeks she had not been out and had un- 
bent so far as to ask the lady next door to do little 
services for her. For several years she and her next 
decor neighbour had never spoken, but at last, meeting 
by chance on the stairs, they exchanged a few polite 
words, and so the ice was broken. After that they 
would occasionally sit in their own rooms with the 
doors open and talk to one another. Miss Smith was 
in terror lest it should be discovered that she was ill. 
She would have liked to have written to Miss Jane 
Fielding, but had not the strength to set her room in 
order. And how could she receive with the carpet, the 
chairs, and the pictures even, covered over with news- 
paper, lest the sun should damage those precious objects 
And so she sat aimlessly taking all kinds of articles 
out of a box and, with a senile smile on her face, 
making comments on them; “I shall wear that,” she 
said complacently, ‘“‘when I go out full dressed.”’ The 
fact was, Miss Smith’s habit of economy had become a 
passion, and she was dying of starvation. She had 
house property and a purse full of money carefully 
concealed in the mattress, but she had only eaten bits 
of stale bread for the last few weeks, and for years she 
had been insufficiently fed. Now, conscious of having 
done her duty and feeling that no one knew she was the 
possessor of money, she was satisfied. Soon she was 
unable to leave her bed and her landlady was obliged to 
enter the room. And as she either would not or could 
not answer questions, and no money was to be found, 
she was carried in a dying condition to the Workhouse 
Infirmary. And there this lady of exalted ideas and 
impeccable conduct ended her life. 
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| “A Picer on Horseback and Sketch for a Virgin and Child” 
From a Pen and Ink Drawing in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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TWO POEMS: BY HORACE SHIPP 


LAGGARD 


Nothing ever dies; 

There come faint stirrings, 

Ghosts walking, and the touch of hands grown cold 
That once were warm to hold. 


And eyes 
Long since unlit with laughter, 
Shine like corpse-lights through the darkness; 


Slow feet stray, 
Stumbling where once their steps impulsive broke 
Light as the sea waves rippling over sand; 


And minds, once quick, 
Fail—fail to understand. 


God, if things were, and\then . . 

Were not; | 

Ceased, and went out and were lost utterly. 
If Death came like a final chord of song 
And life from glory of the tropic noon 
Could crash into the dark of tropic night. 


I hate the twilight and the slow, cruel dusk; 
The splendid torment of the fading year; 
And candles guttering; 

Home-coming after Carnival; 

The fruit slow-rotting in the useless husk. 


I cannot bear 
The thought of the long ways from now to then. 


Bib 


A HAPPENING 


Great miracles may happen in the quiet 
And things that catch the breath in wonderment 
Slip into being far from all the riot, 
Far from the little greatness of event 
In which our lives are spent. 


Seed-time and summer and the harvesting 
Are whispered in the grasses, borne along 
From flower to flower on the wild bee’s wing; 
The “Stop-Press”’ column of a cuckoo’s song 
Tells of the Spring. 
Only the other night the Lord God threw 
A splendid silver shilling down the sky, 
Shining it was and beautifully new; 
One thought of all the things the world might buy 
If the world knew. 


And ail the silly newsmen, deaf and blind 
Bent at the telegraph and telephone, 
Talking the stupid jargon of their kind 
And not a word about the thing was known. 


Typographical Decoration 
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LABOUR AND THE ARTS: GEORGE 


I wonder whether the artists and in- 
tellectuals jwho occasionally form 
magazines or dramatic leagues, in- 
tending to popularise the arts, quite 
realise the actual life of the people, 
whether they make a clear picture of 
the working man’s home. I doubt 
whether they visualise the torn wall- 
paper, the cheap and battered furniture,the crowded con- 
ditions, the frequent lack of decent sanitation, the at- 
mosphere of washing and of cooking, the anxiety iu- 
posed by unemployment and scanty wages. Yes, all 
wages are scanty, let the capitalist and his journalistic 
lickspittles say what they like. To-day, for a man, his 
wife and several children, even seven pounds a week 
is scanty. 3 

I do not think they quite realise this, because in 
England, more than elsewhere, the artist springs, not 
from the people, but from the comfortable middle and 
lower middle-class. Hence the artistic products of this 
country do not necessarily connect with the social 
ache; thus, the subject matter is generally above the 
heads of the workers, deals with atmospheres foreign to 
them, a fault from which Gorki, for instance, is free; 
also, books, magazines and theatre seats are priced too 
high. However much he may struggle, the intellectual 
generally fails to achieve contact with the masses, and 
is content either with the plaudits of the cultivated 
bourgeoisie, or with the rather sterile approval of the 
aesthetic Socialist. 

That is a peculiar condition, for, in my view, art and 
Socialism both express, through different media, the 
same aspiration towards harmony, beauty and justice; 
both are rebellious, and both are crucified by the capi- 
talist system, crucified back to back so that they may 
not look into each other’s eyes. This is particularly 
the case in Great Britain, even though many of our 
intellectuals hold either Socialistic or Extreme-Radical 
views. The older rebels, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Granville Barker, are now reinforced by Mr. Siegfried 
Sassoon, the Sitwell and Meynell families, Mr. Douglas 
Goldring, Mr. Miles Malleson, etc., but the great ma- 
jority of our artists care little for politics. On the 
Continent this state of things does not prevail, and one 
may almost say that every man of note held or holds 
these advanced views. Brieux, Zola, Mirbeau, Anatole 
France, Hauptmann, Wedekind, Brandes, Tolstoy, 
Gorki, Kaiser, Benavente, etc., all carry the torch. 


S6 


But abroad that torch passed into the hands of the 
workmen more readily than it does here. 

That is partly due to the divisions of the Labour 
movement, which are much sharper in Britain than they 
are abroad. While over there the young advanced 
bourgeois enters the Socialist movement side by side 
with the workman, here he tends to join the Independent 
Labour Party, the Fabian Society, or the British Socialist 
Party. He even enters Parliament; in France, out of 
68 Socialist members, 20 are lawyers, professors, journ- 
alists and men of letters. 

Generally he cares for the arts, and nowadays that 
kind of recruit resembles the men and women who thirty 
years ago supported the “ Yellow Bogk.’’ Only he tends 
to keep to himself, and sometimes deserves Mr. Shaw 
Desmond's description as a “ manicured revolutionary.” 
A man can be manicured and revolutionary, provided his 
fair hand frequently shakes the horny one. 

Asa rule it does not. The bourgeois Socialist leaves 
the trade-unions alone, and so does nothing to familiarise 
our five million trade-unionists with the product of the 
arts. Hence the artistic condition of the working man. 
Making allowances for exceptions, some of whom I can 
remember meeting, such as a joiner who reads mainly 
poetry, ancient and modern, a glazier who collects(Con- 
rad, one can say that the trade-unionist reads no books 
at all. He reads newspapers. It is no use sneering at 
him, and saying that he reads only the racing news, for 
that is not true; he reads the news in general because 
he likes to be informed: he is not a stupid person. But 
that is all printing gives him, bzcause nothing is being 
done to lead him towards a profounder realm. His wife 
does not even read the newspaper: she has too little 
money and too many children. His daughter browses 
the sterile pasturage of Mr. Garvice and Mrs. Henry > 
Wood. As regards drama, the working man hardly 
ever visits the theatre. He cannot afford the price of a 
seat in the gallery of a West End theatre; the cinema 
is killing local dramatic enterprise. He goes to the 
music-halls now and then, and in that sense he is right, 
for more art is to-day found in the English music-hall 
than in the English theatre, but still the mental fodder 
provided by the music-halls is rather limited. He is 
ready for better stuff, as is proved by the success of 
Shakespeare and of opera at the old Vic., but the ordinary 
theatre he cannot afford. The two million people who 
have seen Chu Chin Chow almost entirely belong to the 
middle-class and the lower middle-class of London and 
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the provinces. As for the pictorial arts, 1 have never 
heard of a working man who possessed a hand-made 
picture. How could he pay for it? So his form of 
decoration is the chromo, taken from a Christmas 
supplement, the text, and the framed mourning card. 

The bourgeoisie must not sneer at all this. It is for 
them to go to the mountain, as they have done in France, 
in Germany, in Hungary, in Russia. I do not pretend 
that the French working man, for instance, prefers 
André Gide to Gaston Leroux, but he does exhibit a 
greater frequency of culture, as does also the Central 
European, because there the intellectuals and the artists 
have not held aloof from the working-class movement: 
I say advisedly working-class and not Socialist move- 
ment. Attempts have been made and are being made to 
unite these two sections. For many years the Kyrle 
Society distributed in working-class districts reproduc- 
tions of pictures. That is good; I do not myself care 
much for “ Love and Life,” or ‘* The Golden Staircase,” 
but I had rather see those hanging upon the walls than 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” The 
Workers’ Educational Association is a civilising factor. 
The Arts League of Service is doing good work in the 
villages, where its small companies tour “‘ The Work- 
house Ward,”’ ‘‘ The Price of Coal,’’ dances and ie 
The People’s Theatre, recently created, may soon 
extend its activities from Hammersmith to Hoxton. 
Those impulses are good, but, all the same, one does 
not believe that anything notable will happen until the 
arts get into direct touch with the trade-unions them- 
selves. 

This should not be very difficult: a number of Labour 
leaders, such as Mr. Clynes, Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
Thomas, have already expressed their sympathy, and I 
am perfectly sure that every responsible leader would 
welcome a scheme that would raise the culture and the 
idealism of his followers. That is a matter which will 


have to be considered by the Trade Union Congress, 
because the quality of a party cannot be more than the 
quality of its members. The social revolution may be 
made by the rifle, but it is idealism must fill the breech. 

A strong impulse could certainly, through the arts, 
be given to the Labour movement; one of the most 
important forms is drama. Plays such as “Strife,” 
‘John Bull’s Other Island,”’ “ Die Weber,” “An Enemy 
of the People,’’ ‘‘ The Fight for Freedom,” should not 
remain foreign to the working man. The time is coming 
when the Labour Party will have to consider, as an 
engine of propaganda as well as of culture, the creation 
of a dramatic company which shall circulate in local 
theatres from Portsmouth to Wick. And I believe that 
a minimum of business sense would make such a venture 
not only educational but profitable. 

As regards the literary side, we have in this country 
a certain number of advanced publishing firms; they 
issue a fairly large number of pamphlets on social and 
economic questions, pricing them sometimes as low as 
a penny, and seldom higher than sixpence. They are 
doing immensely valuable work; they are teaching the 
working-class the economics of humanity, but they are 
not giving it a literature. Hardly ever do they print any 
fiction. Verse they never publish at all, nor plays. 
They are fighting machines rather than culture machines. 
Now, I am not going to believe that we cannot in this 
country sell the literature of the world cheaply, given 
that before the war the Philip Reklam Ausgabe could 
give Germany its Tolstoy or its Shakespeare for three- 
pence. The support of a rich organisation, such as the 
Labour Party itself, can alone ensure to the people 
access to literature. 

These things can be done, if they are approached with 
courage and with faith. Faith is the bravest of soldiers, 
and to the brave all obstacles fall. A Cause is worthy iffit 
inspires faith, and faith alone can make a causeiworthy. 
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THE WINDOW OF BROKEN MAGIC: 
BY LOUIS GOLDING 


L’Eglise du Sacré 
Coeur, in the village 
of La Charité, lies 
in a countryside of 
sleeping pools. Be- 
yond the willows 
that rim the pools 
| elmwoods stretch 
over the heart of France. If a stranger chances here, 
he forgets to go further on his wandering. Enough 
of music for him will be the lapse and murmer of bells, 
the unceasing cry of doves; enough of company the 
priest who ambles into and out of his church all day, 
and the children who sit on the parapet of the crumbling 
fountain. And old Denis. He will not overlook gentle 
crazy-haired Denis. It is of him I would speak. 

When first I saw Denis, he was wreathing chains of 
wild flowers round the dark unaccountable boulder 
which stands in Caillou’s meadow. His back was 
turned from me, but the breeze swung his long beard 
sideward and the sun refined it into a cadence of gold. 
I was, I must add, a little doubtful of his wits to see 
him garlanding the rock, but when he turned towards 
me with a glance of such sweetness and he so gently 
crooned “C'est Jean, ¢a c’est mon petit seigneur!’’ it 
was my own wits I mistrusted more. All doubt was 
removed when I saw him crawling and romping 
with two babies almost dangling from his beard and 
others heaped on him like lumps of incorporate mirth; 
for children will jeer at or flee from the égaré, but he 
whom they elect to their revelries is wiser than all the 
academies. 

Yet I found there was a slight lifting of the shoulders 
on the part of the villagers whenever Denis shuffled by, 
and the women either crossed their bosoms or curtseyed 
with a fantastic respect. I soon found that the core of 
this—it was not “‘distrust,’”’ for Denis was considered 
a more reliable repository than the local agent of the 
Banque de France—of this unease, was the priest, Pére 
Guidot himself. 

“Tell me,” I said, “why do you not like Denis? He 
is as calm as the pools of La Charité and as innocent 
and as deep! Is he not a friend of God? Half his day 
is among flowers and children and half at the foot of 
the Cross. How then, dites-donc, mon pére!”’ 

He puckered his lips. “I cannot say .... Tiens, 
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it will be Benediction soon. Adieu, mon enfant!’’ But 
I was not satisfied, and when I had asked a second and 
a third time, he took my hand and led me into his 
church. It was a sanctuary of the early Gothic spirit, 
whose madonnas were not yet contorted into the Re- 
naissance sophistication, whose mullions had not yet 
flowered into weary complexity, whose air was stained 
purple and sunset-rose with windows of sacredest glass. 
“Look, my child!’’ said the priest, when he rose from 
his knees. “Look at the window beyond thesecondarch!”’ 

“Ah, yes!” I said, “it is paler, thinner, than the rest, 
is it not? Itis. ... Ihave had the thought before but 
have put it aside. Is it not modern . . . . spurious ?”’ 

The priest shook his head dolefully and sighed. “It 
is a false stranger in my flock of holy windows. It is 
of all my griefs the greatest and most lasting. The 
illness of my people? They recover, it is well. Or they 
die? Then the White Shepherd, is he not waiting? 
But my window, my window, who shall bring again 
the vanished window? Its loveliness is a legend, it was 
the loveliest of all windows. Long ago! Long ago! 
Before I was born. And Denis ... .” 

“Yes, what of Denis ?”’ 

“Do not ask me, my son. My head’s weary. Hush, 
no more!’ 

I had already entered into a friendship with Denis. 
Sometimes he would go with me for many hours 
through the elm woods and the dove-music with never 
a word on his lips. And sometimes we would sit below 
his grey rock and he would tell tales of the olden 
French folk and of God’s grace till night chilled the 
world. But never a word left him concerning the false 
window which, it seemed, had some mysterious relation 
with himself. Until one night, in late summer, when 
Vega was receding from her zenith and a tense quiet 
held the grass immobile, he said suddenly, “ You do not 
see him below the Throne? The Boy there, beyond 
that green star?” | 

“No!’’ I said, “I see a small cloud!” 

‘‘Further than that! Jean, the boy with shining hair! 
Listen, I will tell you. Sit by me here. It is the boy 
who was imprisoned in the window beyond the second 
arch of Le Sacré Coeur. For five hundred years. He is 
smiling. See, he throws back his head! It was J gave 
him his liberty!” 

“Imprisoned in a window? You released him... 
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mais, foli pere, comment tout ¢ca?’’ My early doubts came | 


back to me, but, absorbed, I said no more. 

“It is long ago now. I too was fifteen, like Jean. 
Day and night the loveliness of the unholy window 
corrupted me. At Mass I did not bow the head. My 
eyes were bathed in the wonder of the window. Its 
colours were a moving mist around me which obscured 
from my sight Holy Writ and my mother’s eyes. It 
was too beautiful for a mortal world. There was black 
art in that profound lake of purple. Hell was in that 
exceeding glory of flame. It was more than human. 
Do not move away, child, its spell is ended. It was 
evil and exquisite. It was lovely and false as the éyes 
of Lilith, Do not move away. ... See, he smiles, 
free and far off and young! . . . And a voice said to 
me ‘Break the spell of that bad glamoury! Break it, 
break it, or you shall be broken!’ For long I dared 
nothing, though’a muffled thing seemed to ask from me 
the key to clean air and freedom and God. For long 
I dared fnothing. And then it was, even while the 
choristers were chanting, that I flung the stone I had 
carried so long, held cowardlike so long in my hand, 
flung-it in the teeth of the enchantment, straight and 
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terrible at the heart of that corrupt window. . . . Little 
son, do you start? You too do not think this was 
desecration? For there was such a sweep of keen 
winds and so splendid a music from beyond the green 
star when Jean came forth from his prison that for days 
I lay as one dead. But Jean stood over me, fanning my 
forehead, keeping my faint heart beating surely against 
my return to the earthly day. And he whispered into 
my ears how, centuries ago, a craftsman, more cunning 
in stained windows than any man of his times, a certain 
monk whose name I dare not say, came to administer 
to him the last sacraments; and how—do not tremble— 
being desirous of making one window of Le Sacré 
Coeur the loveliest of things on earth, he captured 
the soul of Jean as it mounted and fused it into the 
stuff of his pigments and secret dyes. How? Do not 
ask me? All these things are of the dead centuries? 
And there, in the deadly window, Jean awaited liberation 
till a boy should undo that old perfidious labour. . . . 
See him! How his hair shines! Leave me, my child, 
now! I am very tired!’’ 

The sleeping pools were sleeping trancedly as I 
moved among them towards La Charité. 
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APPLE SONGS : BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


CHEAT-THE-BOYS 


Of all the apples that | know, 
Or sweet or sharp, or harsh or mellow, 
This rubicund and devious fellow 


_ Arrides, alike the high and low, 
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By seeming dignity of show. 

Displayed upon an orchard bough, 
When August to September turns, 

His gold and scarlet splendour burns— 
A very master-jewel now 

For Dame Pomona’s gracious brow. 


And if we left him there, we might 
Still wish him well and speak him fair, 
As something worthy, rich and rare, 
Respecting such a joyous sight 
Without a nudge from appetite. 

If we but walked the orchard shades 
And satisfied our.teeth and tongue 
With lesser, modest beauties hung, 
Russet and lemon, in the glades 

Of apple-scented, sweet arcades; 


Then all were well; but it annoys 

Our sense of greed to see such riches 
Tumbling ungarnered into ditches: 

We pluck the plump and juicy toys— 

To learn why they are “Cheat-the-Boys.”’ 
And though to ‘Georgian’ poets, or ‘free,’ 

In choirs and places where they sing, 

A moral’s an archaic thing, 

Still “Cheat-the-Boys” you’ll sometimes see 
Far, far from any apple tree. 


BARNACK BEAUTY 


Impartially displayed with these, 
The apples of Hesperides 

Had only took a second place, 

For flesh, for flavour and for grace. 
The very birds sing best to me 
Upon a “Barnack Beauty” tree. 


This fruit majestical, what time 
He cometh to his lordly prime, 
Dons ruby satin, rich and bold, 
Slashed over cloth of purest gold. 
As many a mind of high estate, 
His quality develops late. 


When sinks the sun at gray November, 
Still, like a genial, glowing ember, 
Perched firm upon his pyramid, 
Though orchard lands in leaves are hid, 
With steadfast heart and patient eye, 
He marks the pageant pass and die. 


And not till every leaf has flown 

Will he desert his lichened throne 
And, full of days and plump with sap, 
Leap gaily down into your lap; 

For since the apple world began, 

He’s showed a great goodwill to man. 


A “Barnack Beauty,” I surmise, 
Paris provided for his prize; 

And from its pips you also trace 
The fruit, that lost and won a race, 
When Atalanta stooped to seize 
What Venus gave Hippomenes. 
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THE COMELY LASS: BY THOMAS MOULT 


Margaret Hambleton was afraid of the sea, but she 
loved big Jake Bartlett, and Jake had come a-wooing 
trom the sea. And because love is mighty and masterful, 


- Margaret had strangled the fear that was in her, and left 


her Peakland village to become the wedded wife of the 
man above all men able to shield her from the terror of 
the wilderness of deep, wild waters. With Jake did she 
make her home at the edge of the sea, loving her man 
well, and crowning love at the end of a year with the 
happiness which is the fruit of love alone. Then was 
lite full-filled with wonder for Jake Bartlett, for was not 
the white little cottage perched high in the heather that 
sloped steeply to the shore become the shrine of a sacred 
trinity that was a woman, a child, and the changing, 
changeless sea? 

Big Jake was a worshipper of the sea. His worship 
was born of a passion which was neither fever nor 
unsatistied desire, though had any man asked him what 
was the nature of his passion the simple mind in him 
could no more have answered than it could tell that in 
the dark waves sudden flaming about his boat in the 
mid-night fishing there was no flame, but only a flash 


From an Etching By Frank Potter 
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of infinitesimal, congregated life. The mystery of the 
sea was in Jake’s eyes, and its beauty in his heart, and 
to the end of his days there was no grief for him but 
that of a woman’s eyes and heart remaining empty; the 
sea was real for Margaret, and yet the sea was not. 

“Thy heart is a husk; dear lass,” he would say regret- 
fully, when he had sought to interpret the visions of 
days and nights alone on the lonely water, and had 
watched Meg’s face in vain for some reflection of his 
great awe. 

‘My heart is no husk, Jake,’’ was her gentle answer. 
“Ts it not filled with little Jake and thee?’’ 

“Tell me true, lass; art thou still a-feared of the sea?” 

“Never no more shall I be a-feared of the sea with 
thee, dear heart at my side.” 

There are but few folk living this day who recall Jake 
Bartlett and his bride, and the coming of little Jake. 
Two score of years have gone, and even for those few 
ancients the memory has so dimmed with the passing 
of years that.it has become for them a thing entangled 
beyond unravelling with the memory of a terrible day 
in the third October after the mating of Meg and Jake. 
It was upon the afternoon of that October day that big 
Jake took little Jake for his first night’s fishing. And 
the old fishermen will tell you how after the fleet put 
out to sea those who stayed on shore had watched the 
sun’s glowing crimson merge slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly into the angry copper which proclaims a brewing 
storm. They will tell you how the sea, the uncondi- 
tioned, resistless sea, was sounding its war-note over 
the land while all men were still unaware, and how the 
wind rose up and struck of a sudden at the anxious 
ficher-wives on the jetty, plucking their hair out into 
long streamers, stinging and wealing their fear-pale faces 
with the lash of vicious, invisible whips. And they will 
tell you last of all how Margaret Bartlett waited through 
that long night, tense, agonisingly impotent, watching 
for the dawn which would bring Jake’s lugger safe into 
harbour again, and how the dawn never came—tor her. 

Margaret’s eyes grew strained and worn in the days 
which followed her evil day; strained and worn with 
long watching for the brown sails of the Comely Lass 
returning from its long, long cruise. Ere long the fisher- 
folk began to think her a bit queer in her ways, so 
that an uncle came from Derbyshire looking scared, 
and talked with her with a bluffness that became very 
kindly when he saw her brokenness, and her dark hair 
silvering, and her lost love in her face. 
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“Now, Meg lass,” he began, “I’ve coom to take you 
along of me back to your aunt Betsy, so get thee ready 
immediate.” 

“Nay, uncle,” she replied, shaking her head sorrow- 
fully, “I conna do that. 1 winna leave this place no 
more. Aunt Betsy should have coom with yo’ if hoo’d 
wanted to see me.” | , 

“Hoo’s getting on in years, Meg, and ’tis a long road 
to travel for an owld ’un. I bain’t so younker as I used 
to be, neythur.”’ 

“But supposing Jake should come to home while I 
be gone?”’ asked Margaret. “What would he think? 
He will coom, I know, with our li’l lad, sartin-sure. 
You should have seen our li’l lad, uncle Reuben.” 

At the end of a barren hour he had compromised, and 
said, “Coom for a visit, lass—a holiday. It’ll buck yo’ 
up, like. Then you con coom back here when Jake 
gets to home and be all the better for’t.” 

“Jake might coom any day.” 

“That'll be all right,” said the old man. “‘ Neighbours 
can let him know where you’ve gone, and he’ll send 
for you straight away.”’ 

And so, conditionally, Margaret had shut up the 
cottage and waited in the little Peakland farmhouse for 
Jake to send for her. She stayed with the uncle and 
aunt Betsy for a year, awaiting the message from her 
man. Then she returned to the sea that had begun to 
thrill her with a new kind of fear, and stayed with the 
sea for evermore. 

And when the fisher-iclk saw Margaret Bartlett again, 
and noted her ways, they called her “Crazy Meg.” 
But the men spoke the name kindly, and the women 


gently. Cnly the thoughtless children, who soon had _ 


best cause to love her, mocked the shrinking figure when 
it passed along the cobbled, straggling street. For Meg 
became the foster-mother of many orphaned mites that 
winter, and of more still as the years went by, and the 
lonely little cottage high in the heather was never too 
small to refuse shelter to friendless children of the sea. 
If a fisher-boat went missing, or an ailing widow died, 
Meg added another to her tiny flock. If the mothers 
had to struggle for their bread all day in the fish-curing 
yards, Meg cared for the babies and never charged a 
penny for their keep. From the white shingle she could 
be seen at the door of her cottage in sunny weather, 
surrounded by a crowd of crawling babies of all ages. 
She would stand there for hours, with one or two of 
the smallest inher arms, gazing out to sea. Margaret’s 
face was always turned towards the sea. 

There came a sullen afternoon in the waning of an 
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autumn when the boats returned earlier to the landing 
than was their wont. Standing at her door, Margaret 
watched them anxiously as one after another the brown 
sails crept round the headland, steering well clear of the 
jagged cliffs. Those cliffs, submerged at high tide, had 
caught many a stout lugger and taken toll of many a 
vigorous life. Like an anxious mother hen counting 
her chicks, Meg told off the fleet carefully until the last 
boat, dipping low in a sea which had become of a sudden 
wildly heaving, raced like a frightened bird into the 
shelter of the bay. 

With a sigh of relief she turned into her cottage, for 
none could tell the weather that was coming as Meg’s 
experience had taught her to foretell it, and she knew 
that a terrible night was swooping down from the north. 
She put her babies to bed earlier than her custom, 
smiling contentedly when she beheld them all snugly 
asleep between the warm blankets. Then she lit a hurri- 
cane lamp of enormous size—a present from the fisher- 
men the previous summer—and placed it in the little 
window. No man would dare to put to sea the night 
“Crazy Meg’s light” was shining. 

Margaret sat by her lantern and peered out into the 
coppery twilight that was fading rapidly into deep, dense 
blackness. “Little Jake will coom to home to-night,” a 
voice whispered into her heart. And she listened and 
believed, although it was more than twenty years since 
little Jake had gone for his first and last fishing in the 
Comely Lass. She trimmed her lamp anew as night fell 
with the rising storm. Above the howling of the wind 
she could hear the deep booming of the angry waves, 
like unto the baying of mighty hounds somewhere out 
to sea. Her eyes glistened as she wrapped a shawl 
around her head, and a sea-cloak tightly from head to 
foot. At the opening of the door in rushed a roaring, 
rioting gale. 

With the ease and agility of a young girl she made 
her way down the cliff to where the lights of the village 
glimmered in the rain’s thick mist. At the landing men 
and women were busy making more secure the boats 
which plunged and strained violently at their moorings 
like frightened things. And then a dull, heavy sound as 
of thunder came up from the dark sea, and before many 
minutes had passed the lifeboat was plunging through 
the harbour spray out to the terror of the unknown. 

To the watchers on shore the hours which followed 
were years of numbing agony. Then a white glimmer 
showed afar off, and after another year that was but an 
hour upon a timepiece, the lifeboat drove with a majestic 
dip back up the harbour on the crest of a terrible wave. 
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The captain sprang out and stamped up the slippery steps 
in his great sea-boots, carrying a tiny bundle in his arms. 

“All the salvage,” he called out to the eager crowd that 
rushed to meet him. The groan that went out from the 
fisher-folk was hurled fiercely back and shattered in their 
terror-stricken faces. But with a glad little cry and a 
world of hungry love in her eyes, Meg pushed forward 
and held out her arms for the wet bundle. It was a 
three-year-old child. 

“Li'l Jake!” she cried. “‘My li'l Jake. Coom back to 
me. My lad.” 

The crowd had no heart to jeer, and they were too 
paralysed tocry. The saving of one small child was little 
to them compared with the loss of a fine ship with all its 
passengers and crew, but to Meg it was a big thing, and 
from that night she was a changed woman. She still 
counted the boats when they turned into the bay before 
a storm, but gazed no more out to sea with the hungri- 
ness of old. All day she moved briskly among her 
babies, with little Jake hugged tightly to her breast. Her 
gaunt face grew fuller, and her eyes regained something 
of their old sparkle, so that the village children forgot 
to call her “ Crazy Meg,”’ and the old folk recalled once 
again the comely lass who had been the light of big 


Jake’s life. And tho’ the gales which hurtled down the 
North Sea were many and fierce that winter, and “Crazy 
Meg’s light’’ shone always over the sea at evening, the 
fisherfolk knew that Margaret Bartlett was not watching 
by the side of it any more. 

A few short months of deep, mellow joyousness for 
Meg, and then the spring came and broke her heart. 
With it appeared a white-haired lawyer from London 
to claim little Jake as a ward in Chancery. He carried 
with him full proof of the child’s identity, and notwith- 
standing the life-boat captain’s threat to murder him, 
he insisted upon taking the child away. Meg fought 
like a tigeress with the constables, and one of the fisher- 
men spent three weeks in gaol for taking his stand 
alongside of her. 

‘‘Crazy Meg’’ can be seen no longer standing at the 
door of the tiny white cottage perched in the heather 
sloping down to the wild North Sea. A week after 
they had taken away her little Jake, she was found 
lying on the white shingle at the edge of the landing 
between the tides. The first kiss of the rising sun 
transfigured the pale, tired face, and by the rare smile 
upon it the fishermen who found her knew at once that 
the Comely Lass had entered the harbour in the nizht. 
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THE HILL OF THE FAIRY FOX: 
BY SUSANNE R. DAY 


Upon a turf fire far back in 
the hills of Curranmore an 
old woman was piling sods, 
for the evening was chilly. 
The kitchen was poor, and 
she herself barefoot and 
worn with toil, but her eyes 
were kindly and still beauti- 
ful, her speech musical and 
slow. Once or twice she 
looked anxiously from the 
door, for thick mist was 
creeping up on the wind and 
Paudheen was still on the 
hill. He had gone out early 
in the morning to look for 
a straying sheep, and ten, 
fifteen, even twenty miles he 
might have to travel, for 
sheep wander far at times. 

He would be tired and he \ | 

coming in. She would hang | 

the kettle over the fire the ae 

way he wouldn’t have to 

wait for his tea. 

Taking a clean flour bag 
from the dresser she laid it 
on the table, set the cups and saucers, the loaf of home- 
made “‘bastable”’ bread, and the jug of “colouring” for 
thz tea. There was no butter, Paudheen and his mother 
were too poor for that; the grass of a cow, half-a-dozen 
sheep, a few hens were all their having, and they were 
often hard set to find a meal in the dark months of the 
year. She lit the lamp and set it over against the door, 
then drawing a stool to the fire folded her hands on her 
lap and waited. He’d be back soon now, she thought, 
but night shut down before she heard his step on the 
rough path that led to the cottage. 

“Did ye find her?” she asked, as he shook the 
moisture from his coat, strangely down in him- 
self and silent, and then came slowly to the fire, 
young, strong, lean and sunburned, a boy no mountain 
could tire. 

“No, then, I did not. There was no sign of her in 
it at all, and I’m thinking it’s over to Knockvraine 
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she’s gone. Johnny Quirke 
told me, and I coming down, 
he seen her making that way 
in the heel of the morning.” 

The Hill of the Fairy Fox! 
She drew back in fear. 

“Paudheen, it’s not there 
yell be going? Don’t ye 
now, don’t ye now, achree. 
We'll not be missing the 
sheep at all. Say ye won't 
go Paudheen, God only 
knows what harm would 
come of it.” She caught his 
arm but he moved away 
and sat down at the table. 
The sheep was worth good 
money, they couldn’t afford 
to lose her and maybe all 
them stories were only talk 
after all. A man would be 
thinking quare things and 
he alone out there in the 
whispering night. He’d go 
up there in the morning, and 
sorra the harm would come 
to him at all. 

His mother was silent, brooding heavily over the 
fire, her mind dark with foreboding. Paudheen, her 
lovely gallant boy, to go up there into the fearsome 
place. She crossed herself, pleading with him, 
but he laughed and told her not to fret. Didn’t all the 
world know that ’twas only when the moon was full 
the fairy fox would be running the hill? What harm 
would be in it and he going up in the dawn with the 
sun mounting before him? He’d be back long before 
night was falling. They’d be hard put to it and they 
losing the sheep, and maybe it wasn’t in the mountain 
she was at all. What cross chance would be taking 
her there and it with never a blade of grass to 
cover it? 

So he argued and in the dawn he set out, his mother 
watching him from the door, the sun 1ising clear follow- 
ing the wind with promise of a dry, hard day. The 
spring of life bubbled in him as he put mile after mile 
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of heather and bogland behind him, his road climbing 
steadily all the way. He shouted and sang, whistling 
to his dog he swung his ash plant, he skirted the deep 
lake that lies under Soggarth, he leaped the stream that 
feeds it. He was deep in the heart of the mountains 
now where the valleys were twisted and broken, the 
hills rising from them as waves rise from the sea when 
the wind lifts them. Far above him he could hear 
sheep calling, peewits mewed overhead, wild goats 
peered at him over the rocks, flying with scurry and 
rattle of stones when Larry, the dog, chased them, 
yapping deliriously at their heels; once a hare crossed 
his path and he shivered for he knew she would bring 
him bad luck and she starting up so near. Up and 
down he swung, leaping from tussock to tussock, 
scrambling down places where a false step might cost 
him his life, splashing through water that oozed up 
from reeds and moss, of standing clear upon ridges 
high above the world. 

At last, purple against the sky, he saw the sharp 
crest of Knockvraine. It would be late and he getting 
there, he thought anxiously, fear falling on him, but 
under the mountain stretched a long valley where the 
thick grass held the rain when the hills were dry ard 
likely enough he would find the sheep there, without 
going into the mountain atall. Instinctively he quickened 
pace, the dog close at his heels, but there was no sheep 
in the valley nor sign of any living thing. 

A peat-stained stream flowed at hisfeet. With a bound 
he was over it but the dog refused to follow. Whining 


piteously it ran to and fro on the bank, then stood stock 
still with hair bristling, growling, and showing its teeth. 

“What ails him at all?’”’ Paudheen wondered, little 
creepy shivers running down his spine. “Larry! Larry!”’ 
He called and whistled but the dog, though he came 
close to the water in distress, refused to cross it and 
Paudheen’s fear grew. Why wouldn’t Larry cross the 
stream? What was he seeing to be growling the like 
of that? Was it fancy, or was the darkness shutting 
down? ’Iwas growing cold... What was that... 
there .. . nearhimonthehill. . . There was something 

. . something he couldn’t see. He was shaking with 
unnamed fear. He’dgoback. [he darkness was closing 
him in, now, like black mist. The thing above him 
was coming nearer. 

He dashed to the stream, but on the brink he paused, 
for lifting on the air came the cry of a sheep in pain. 
He knew what had happened: it had fallen and was 
lying on some ridge of rock. If he left it there it would 
Starve .. . and it helpless and hurt. “Larry,” he called 
again, “Larry!” But the dog refused to follow and 
muttering a prayer, with desperate courage he turned 
and climbed the hill alone. 

In the cottage in Curranmore the old woman counted 
the slow hours of the night and when day came she 
took the road across the hills. Evening was rosy in the 
west when she found him lying close to a great stone, 
and there was no mark upon him at all but a quare 
cloudy bruise and it the shape of the shadow a fox 
would be throwing and he standing against the sun. 
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Froma Sanguine Drawing (To be exhibited with other works at the Grafton Gallettes im June.) 
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“Don Quixote” 
By Anquetin 


(By permission of Messrs. Brown & Phillips, the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square) 


TO ART: BY CECIL FRENCH 


For thee I have forsaken all men hold of worth; 
Yea, for thy sake, I have forsaken Mother Earth. 


What wilt thou more? Have I not turned from even 


God 


In glad surrender of a soul’s earth-period? 


That one thing might not be: I found that thou wert 
God. 
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Typographical Decoration (?} English Early XI Xth Cent. 


THE SUN: JOSEPH 


The sun came strolling down our street, 

Over thefroofs on hands and feet, 

Over the roofs till it came to our church, 

And it knocked the weather-cock off his perch. 

Then it tried to climb over, but the spire at the top 
Was so sharp that it tickled, and the sun had to stop 
And tolaugh. And the spike of the steeple stuck it through. 
And our church had the sun itself on view. 


Ten thousand people came to see, 

And thought it a pity the sun should be 

Stuck up on a spike. But the thing looked fine, 

And it went to my head like a strong old-wine. 
-- It went to my head, and I shouted with glee, 

And I laughed at the sun that it couldn’t get free. 


I laughed at the sun, but I didn’t laugh long. 

It suddenly struck me that laughing was wrong. 
The sun should be going about, giving light, 
Not stuck on a steeple. The people were right, 


The people who wanted the sun to be free. 
The sun should be freed. Yes, and freed by me. 


So I took off my coat and prepared for the climb. 
The crowd had been sullen the whole of the time: 
But now it applauded. I thought it meant me, 
Then I chanced to look up, and the sun I could see, 
But slipped off the spike, and the people cheered so, 
Because of the beautiful sun-set glow. 
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Aftiches” 
From a Lithograph 


(Published by Messrs. Colnaghi & Cu. ) 
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From an Etching By George Clansen, R.A. 
THE JOLLY GOD: BY LOUIS GOLDING 
A jolly God is He who made And new-laid eggs and Magdalen Tower .... 
The absurd ducks who quack and wade, ay He was a jolly God to make 
The thrush whose voice is far too small Such things for our unworthy sake! 
For his fat bosom’s rise and fall, And if He made as well as these, 
And the sly lads who knock at doors The jagged germs that bring disease, 
And babies tumbling on all fours, And paid critics who sniff and prowl 
And toffee-shops and hawthorn buds And sins that taunt the moon and howl, 
And cows who chew eternal cuds, And gin-shops in a festered slum 
And brewery carts that rumble down And Youth grown sere and Song struck dumb, 
The fluttering streets to Drinking Town, And business-men in tall top hats 
And swaggering fourth-form boys who smoke And men who disembowel cats, 
Purloined cigars and duly choke, And crooked souls which will! not fit— 
And first shy stars and cuckoo-flower .... Well, that’s the other side to it! 
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By Walter Taylor 


From a Charcoal Drawing 
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FRAN COIS DE CUREL AND THE DRAMA OF IDEAS: 


From a Brush Drawing in Green Oil Colour By Louis Sargent 
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BY MONTGOMERY BELGION 


Paris has been taking afresh and with increased zest 
to the drama of ideas. Two plays by M. Francois de 
Curel, the master of this drama, have been billed simul- 
taneously in different theatres, and as I write the revival 
of a third is announced. This growth in popularity 
must be irritating to the critics who have tried so 
earnestly to bludgeon the intellectual play to death. 
These detractors refuse to admit its dramatic power, 
they will not or cannot yield to the emotion it proffers 
so generously. Ihis emotion is explained by one of 
M. de Curel’s characters in La Comedie du Génie: “1 
like ideas for their incendiary power. They are with 
love the best sparks to fire passion.” 


It may be one of the war’s saving graces that in 
Paris this new desire to indulge the intellect at the 
theatre is a natural reaction from its bestiality. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw said the other day that he did not know 
a pine-tree from a sycamore because he was interested 
in people. More and more of us to-day are exclusively 
interested in people. It is the hope of humanity. In 
the days of Oscar Wilde and of the Théatre Libre, 
when M. de Curel first became known, the intellectual 
person was often divorced from life. To-day, perhaps 
in spite of Freud and psycho-analysis, the intellectuals 


are growing more human just as they are becoming 


more numerous And to those of them in whom intel- 
lect does not banish fancy the performance of M. de 
Curel’s plays must provide enjoyment. 


The scope of his work is sufficiently indicated by the 
following passage from one of his plays: “I saw under © 
a thin layer of water hundreds of buds with white sides; 
they were like little heads at the end of long necks 
stretched, oh! stretched to the breakingpoint. Each day 
the stalks lengthened but grew thinner at the same time. 
The will to live in my plants had something heroic 
about it. 1 said to the sun which was attracting them: 
‘O sun, will you triumph?’ I saw that the water was 
not diminishing fast andI trembled. They would never 
reach the surface. To-morrow they would be dead on 
the mud. Finally the sun triumphed. Before I left all 
the beautiful wax flowers were spread on the surface of 
the water. Before such a spectacle, my boy, I could not 
help thinking. You and I, and all the seekers, we are 
little heads drowned in a lake of ignorance, and we 
stretch our necks with a touching unanimity towards 
a light passionately willed.” The stretching may be 
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From a Pen Drawing in Green Ink 


By H. Gaudier Brzeska 
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unanimous, but the manners of stretching, being varied, 
involve conflict. This conflict is the proper matter for 
the drama of ideas. 

It is the fashion of popular journalism to pry into a 
man’s life if his work arouses attention. And in this 
popular journalism, as in many things, displays the 
right instinct, for if a man’s work must stand by itself, 
at the same time his life. especially in the case of creative 
writing, is inevitably a key to it. M. Francois de Curel 
will be 66 this summer, yet you would never believe it 
if you saw him. A little man, bursting with health, as 
brown as a berry, as active as a cat, with small twink- 
ling black eyes, an infectious laugh, and an expression 
of unbounded confidence in his fellows, he is an open- 
air man. He has passed the greater part of his retired, 
bachelor life on his large estates in Lorraine. He isa 
hater of cities, of “ society,’’ of theatrical people; he has 
never sat out even one of his own first nights, although 
he is indefatigable at rehearsals. 

He was trained as an engineer, as it was intended 
that he should enter his family’s steel works in Lorraine. 
But the Germans, who had just annexed the province, 
considered that there wereenough Frenchmen in the firm 
already. He was thus condemned to what might have 
been a life of idleness. And he turned to writing novels. 
From novels he gravitated, as Mr. Shaw did, to plays. 

I don’t think that he has explained why he did not 
find the novelform satisfying. But he told me once 
that he regarded his novels as entirely preparatory. His 
scientific temperament, cultivated by his scientific train- 
ing, produced, of course, intellectual novels, just as Mr. 
Wells, when he abandoned the scientific romance and 
returned from his excursion in the sentimental novel, 
came inevitably to write novels of ideas. The fact 
remains: M. de Curel evidently did not find the novel 
sufficient for him. Perhaps he wanted merely to see 
his creatures in the flesh. Perhaps he found that the 
conflict of ideas is best expressed in dialogue, that, being 
drama, it should be a spectacle. To one interested 
exclusively in people and ideas the “‘atmosphere” of a 
novel may well be cumbersome. 

I suggest this because he has been reproached, both 
by Frenchmen and Englishmen, with writing, not plays, 
but dramatic novels. What does it matter if the result 
is entertainment that is really dramatic? 
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M. Brieux has gained larger audiences, has made a 
more popular appeal, by writing plays round one idea. 
M. de Curel confines himself to the battle of opposing 
ideas, to the shattering of intellectual illusions. People 
expect the wrong thing from his work; they say, for 
example: “Here is a play about glory, and it does not 
vindicate glory for us.” It doesn’t try todo so. This 
particular play, Le Coup d’ Aile, shows a conflict between 
patriotism and glory. First glory wins, then patriotism 
gains the upper hand. Later patriotism and glory 
attempt an alliance, but they are utterly ousted by the 
assertion of paternal love, which in this instance is 
overwhelming because it has been long inhibited. 

Again, in La Nouvelle Idole, the doctor who imagines 
that he worships science only, discovers that his pride 
is everything to him. La Fille Sauvage is another 
Pygmalion, a girl from Africa whom civilization fails 
to influence when once she returns to her native jungle. 
In La Danse devant le Miroir the hero thinks that he 
adores his beloved. He finds that really he is worship- 
ing his reflected self, that he is dancing before a mirror, 
and he commits suicide. In the mind of Jean de Sancy, 
the central figure of Le Repas du Lion, the demands of 
the workmen in his factory struggle against the em- 
poyer’s well-known justification that he is a man with 
a mission shouldering a heavy burden. In L’ Ame en 
Folie a woman who has been a pureminded idealist all 
her life discovers on the eve of her death that she is 
really a materialist, that subject to the proper stimulus 
her senses would clamour for satisfaction. 

It is these conflicts, these discoveries that the charac- 
ters make, which are attracting the Paris playgoers: 
jaded by the ordinary triangle piece. M. de Curel works 
at a play in rushes, doing the actual writing in a month. 
But he gives months afterwards to alterations. In the 
same way his French appreciators see a play of his in 
an evening and then may give weeks to analyzing its 
text in volume form. His works have a terrific power, 
they are rich in a thought that for an audience is simply 
and sincerely converted into emotion. Hence they are 
theatrical spectacles. And at the same time they are 
written in a language so pure, they display such depths 
of psychological insight, such a grasp of the ideas of 
our time, that they repay perusal and meditation in the 
study. They may endure not only as curiosities. 
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From a Brush Drawing 


“Modest Bamboo” 
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By Sakae Asiba 
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By Ethel Wright 


From a Chalk Drawing 
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THE FUTURE IN PARIS: BY JAN GORDON 


Since 1800 Europe has looked to France for inspira- 
tion in Art. France emerging from the throes of the 
Revolution began the series of developments which in 
themselves constituted a revolution in Art. Even 
though the principal leaders in some of the later de- 
velopments were not French, such as Picasso, a Spaniard, 
Boccioni and Severeni, Italians, the whole movement 
from A to Z was French in character, French in in- 
spiration, and the foreign assistants were usually of 
Latin origin; though some impetus was given by the 
oriental element contributed by the younger Jewish 
painters. The question uppermost in the minds of 
many painters and artists to-day is: “Will France or 
Paris resume her ancient energy; can she continue to 
inspire the creative force which for one hundred and 
twenty years or more she has engendered’’? It seems 
almost too apt that this upheaval brought into being, 
as it were, by a series of national catacysms should 
be cut: short by another. It seems almost too logical 
to happen in so illogical a world, that France, exhausted 
by the Napoleonic wars and finally conquered by 
Europe, should bring out the flower which France resur- 
rected from the ashes can no longer nourish. Yet there 
are not lacking signs that this may be the case. The 
French development has been, in spite of a few miti- 
gating circumstances, a material development, and toa 
large extent scientific in character. In this way it was 
suited to and probably the outcome of the temper of the 
age. But now the sifting of the material has been 
almost exhausted: the Impressionists and post Im- 
pressionists analysing the study of light—Cezanne 
immersed in problems of space and of realisation, 
Gangin recreating the decorative sentiment of the early 
Florentine painters, Van Gogh trying to fuse Cezanne 
and the Impressionists, Picasso siezing upon one saying 


by Cezanne and abstracting the expression of space 
from realism, afterwards combining this with the 
attempt to suggest concepts, the Futurists concentrating 
upon movements, Orpheists and Syncromistes banish- 
ing almost all representation and endeavouring to appeal 
to the purely abstract relationship of form and colour. It 
seems after the list is complete that there is nothing 
more to discover. The highways and hedges of Art 
have been explored, analysed, tabulated. Everyone is 
screaming that this form of expression is the only form, 
like quacks at a fair each belauds his Art nostrum; the 
public like a bewildered yokel half believes and half is 
suspicious. 

Now, since to a great extent the value of Paris 
depended upon the fact that it was the centre of this 
aesthetic vortex, what is to happen once the whirlpool 
ceases and the waters become more still? There is no 
doubt that much good work has been produced under 
this inspiration of excitement and of discovery. There 
must have been an almost similar mental aura sur- 
rounding the early Italian period—in such an atmosphere 
the artist is stimulated and a man of talent can produce 
his best. But this has all been suddenly swept 
away, the more vital episode of the war makes the 
quarrels amongst artists seem absurd. The period of 
discovery has come to an end, experiment has changed 
to practice. 

One sees in Paris to-day the effect of this change. 
The mental excitement and antagonism has died out 
and so an artificial stimulus is applied—once this 
poultice has grown cold, I fear that the decadence may 
set in. | 

At the present moment the painters who are doing 
notable work are those who had established themselves 
before the war: Matisse, Derain, Picasso, Vlamink, 
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Severini, Leger, Marchand, Kissling, L’hote, Gleizes and 
Bracke, to name some of the more prominent. The 
rank and file of the Autumn Salon shews a new 
academism growing up. Instead of clever painting aux 
Artistes Francais or a la National there is now clever 
painting au Salon D’Automme. There is no longer 
concentration on the “realising” which Cezanne empha- 
sised and which shewed even in the work of the younger 
artists; now there is content to exploit the new 
styles; the dodge of Picasso or of Matisse has been 
adopted in place of the dodge of Simon or of Blanche. 
Amongst the more advanced artists there are two 
tendencies. One is to push a refinement into what has 
already been discovered. On the whole, Cubism is 
more widely founded than ever it has been. A strong 
demand for ultra modern work has come in from the 
Scandinavian countries, which for the first time in the 
century, enjoys a comparative wealth amongst the 
general poverty of Europe. On the part of the keener 
intelligences, however, there is a tendency to retract from 
the most advanced positions. Picasso is at present 
producing most exquisite line drawings from the nude 
which are almost classic in vision andin style. L’hote 
is preaching a return to David and to Ingres. It is like 
the break of a wave, part of the wave still falls forward, 
part draws back, and part is thrown up as spume. 
There are two varieties of the genus artist; the one 
who is genius, the other who is talented and fortunate. 
To the genius, the temper of his age matters little, of 
him, Whistler says with truth “Art happens ;”’ but the 
talented and fortunate man, who does in fact provide the 
major portion of our best artists and to whom even 75 
or 80 per cent of the masterpieces of the world are due, 
is peculiarly susceptible to external influence. The 
major part of the modern movement is composed of 


such. Cezanne, Van Gogh and Gaugin were dowered - 


with true genius, but one would hesitate to say as much 
even of Matisse. Matisse, much more than Sargent, is 
the Hals of the present age. | 

To the genius, the attitude of the public does not 
matter, he is driven to expression by a mental push 
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which he cannot resist; but to the talented man, the 
attitude of the public is of great importance—the 
talented man produces his finest work in the light of 
adversecriticism. Once hisconscience hasconvinced him 
of the value of the work which he is producing, the fact 
that he is producing it in opposition to popular taste 
strings him up. He becomes heroic in spirit, and his 
heroism is translated into his art. Adversity, when it 
does not break, is a good tonic for anyone. It may appear 
a paradox that the talented man who is expressing the 
spirit of his age should be in opposition to the popular 
idea. But the popular sentiment is due to habit, which 
invariably lays behind the actual temper of the times. 
This is visible in a thousand ways, but nowhere more 
vividly than in the masculine attitude to women of 
to-day. 

The atmosphere of adverse criticism which has been 
on the continent lifted from modern art, may in the end 
contribute towards a rapid decadence. Few persons who 
were not sincere, adopted modern ideas before the war. 
There was little financial inducement to do so. But 
to-day, with modern art dealers springing up in Paris like 
mushrooms, the temptations will bz great. Perhaps it 
is aconciousness, that the best stimulant for their art is 
that of struggle, has caused the return of L’hote and of 
Picasso to classic usage. There is no danger of either 
making a truly popular appeal, and unless the hypnotism 
of their name breeds a new crop of disciples, for some 
while at least they will encounter healthy antagonism. 

Personally, I do not see Paris regaining its old prestige. 
The materialist formula has been scoured; a new body 
must come into Art before an alive movement will come 
again. I do not feel that this can be French. It may be 
that amongst the young nations of the East of Europe 
something may be evolved; or it is more probable that 
when the revolution in Russia settles down into normal 
life that that country will arise and, fusing her spirituality 
with plastic forms, will give a new vital art to Europe. 
It may be that Moscow will be the next art centre of 
the world. I can imagine spots more unlikely, London 
for instance. 
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“Bacchante” 


By Fred Carter 


From an Etching 
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BY-WAYS OF POETRY: 


IIl—A POEM: 
BY JOHN HEYWOOD, B.—? D. 1505 


The extract following this note ts 
taken from John Heywood'’s comedy of 
the “Four P's,” the Pardoner, that ts 
to say, the Palmer, the Poticary,—or 
Apothecary,—and Pedler. The action 
of this little piece,—which would play 
perhaps twenty minutes,—is derived 
from the struggle of each of the four 
to maintain the superiority of his own 
profession above all others. It ts fin- 
ally decided that he who tells the most 
extravagantly improbable story shall 
bear away the bell from the rest. The 
Pardoner relates in broadly ludicrous style the manner of his 
descent into Hell, but the unsophisticated Palmer, by observing 
guilelessly that he has 

Never known in his consience, 
Any woman out of patience,’ 
is allowed immediately to be the greatest liar of them all. 

John Heywood was a noted conversationalist and wit at the 
court of Henry VIII., from which king he was in receipt of a 
salary as a ‘player upon the virginals.’ He lived on into the 
days of Elizabeth and appears to have been as great a favourite 
with her as with her father. 

The humour of our extract has lost something of its pertinence 
at the present day, for the devil was not regarded by our ancestors, 
as he is by their descendants, as a stock butt and comedy 
figure. With the generality of men in Heywood's day, personal 
and palpable demons were part of the accepted order of Nature. 
In masquerade attire as libertine monk, or serenading courtier, 
the Fiend was frequently remarked about the streets of Old 
London. Martin Luther, with admirable self-possesson, hurled 
his great ink-stand at one Unwelcome Intruder, and at an even 
later day, our own James I is said to have explained the three- 
card trick by reference to diabolic agencies. 

Heywood died at the little town of Malines or,’ Mechlin in 
Brabant.” 


J, Pvortenaar 


KENNETH HARE. 


“The Devil and I walked arm in arm 
So far till he had brought me hither 
Where all the Devils of Hell together 
Stood in array, in such apparél 
As for that day there meetly fell.* 
Their horns well gilt, their claws full clean, 
Their tails well kempt, and, as I ween, 
With savoury butter their bodies anointed,— 
I never saw devils so well appointed. 
The Master Devil sat in his‘jacket, 
And all the Souls were playing at racket. 
None other rackets had they in hand 
Save every Soul a good fire-brand; 
Wherewith they played so prettily 
That Lucifer laughed merrily, 
And all the company of the fiends 
Did laugh thereat full well like friends.” 


* “The Day” was the “Anniversary of the Fall of Luciferl’? Hence the 
gilt horns and Master Devil’s **jacket.’’ 
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IV._A SONG: 
BY ROBERT WEEVER 


The following lyric from Lusty Ju- 
ventus, a morality of the reign of Ed- 
ward Vl.,is remarkable as much for it's 
early date as for it’s genuine singing 
quality. It blossoms midst the dry pole- 
mical verse of the poet's dialogue like 
an English spring-flower inthe sand of 
the Sahara. The play which sets forth 
with acerbity the sentiments of the 
Reforntation extremists, is uncompro- 
misingly puritanical. Youth” engaged 
upon the harmless quest of seeking him 
out a minstrel to play, while he, ‘has 
a dance or two to pass away the time 
in pleasure,’ is reproved by Good Coun- 
sel,’ a character who is an early in- 
carnation of the perennial Pusseyfoot; 
—"There is no such passing the time’ 
appointed in the Scripture.” 

Robert Weever, however, the author 
of the play, ts hardly himself a puri- 
tan. He is a true artist, a lyrist of 
distinction, and a lover of the playwright's craft. Of his play and 
it's eight characters he states: “Foure may playe it easely, takyng 
such partes as they thinke best; so that any one take of those 
partes that be not in place at once.” Although his dialogue is 
excruciatingly didactic one is rewarded in the reading byoccasional 
passages of that true mediaeval naievete which, in our complex 
modern civilisation, our poets vainly attempt to recapture—too 
often with ludicrous results. 


HYPOCRISY. (entreating “Youth's” company to a tavern) 
If we have not a pie we shall have a pudding” 
YOUTH. “By the Mass, I love that meat above all thing 
You may draw me about the town with a pudding.” 


J. Poortenaar 


or again, 


“Full greatly I do delight to kiss your pleasant mouth.” 


No one will be surprised to learn that a conspicuous réle is 
assigned to Sathan the Deuyll,” but the “ Villainess.—Abhomin- 
able Lyuing,’ shows for a brief moment only, when she appears 
to be a lady strangely lacking in temperament. 


KENNETH HARE, 


In an arbour green, asleep whereas I lay, 
The birds sang sweet in the midst of the day; 
I dreaméd fast of mirth and play, 
In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure! 


Methought I walked still to and fro, 


And from her company I could not go; 
But when I waked, it was not so, 


In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure ! 


Therefor my heart is surely pight™ 
Of her alone to have a sight, 
Which is my joy and heart’s delight; 
In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure! 
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By Winifred Austin 
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“The Owl” 


From an Etching 
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“Gypsies” 


From a Woodcut By Gwendolen Raverat 
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INTERPRETATION OF A BALLADE IN G MINOR: 
BY W. H. CHESSON 


(Hommage 4 Miss Dora Brailsford who played it) 


On the staircase to bliss he hesitates, 
And holds the balustrade 
Delightedly afraid. 

Is she his? Is she there? 


She is there and his. 

Into her room and heart he penetrates 

Past azure draperies; 

And now he is caught in the tunes of her eyes and lips, 
Tasting a sweetness unknown by the air 

When the flowers in blending their odours 

Extinguish their rivalships. 


Passion, that yearned to be drenched and quenched, 
Suddenly feels the courage of a god 

Saying I AM; 

And swifter then feet that are shod, 

Proud as an oriflamme, 

Vibrates in the spaceless place of the qualities, 
While on earth it is kissed and clenched. 


But fire dies down and the grate is filled by the wind, 
And cold is astir in the room like a broker’s guard; 
And DEAD is the word by scornful satiety dinned 

In ears once honied by love and from evil barred. 


O bleak bold wind that rushes where Eros trod, 
And scatters the down of Love’s bed amid dust and ash, 


You recall the fire to the heart from the hearth of the god 


‘Whose voice is a silence which thrills more than flash 


and crash. 


So again there is warmth in the soul; again in the 
bodies of two 


Bliss laughs like a sunbeam snared and runs like a 
rivulet ; 


But something that is not love to itself is true, 
And waits for a thirst to arrive—not clamorous yet. 


Out of her beautiful face inquiring eyes 


See clearly the jewels unbought and homage unwon. 
However the day seem full of one great sun, 


: She is not full of it—she whom her stars advise. 


So she wakes in the frost invoked by her secret wish es 

And, secret no longer, they sound through her mouth 

and are heard; 

And the bleak wind madly rushes like Cerberus spurred 

And the flowers around him seem changed and goggle 
like fishes; | 

And he hastes down the staircase from bliss to the 
roofless infernal street, 

Lit by a light more drear than the dark, 


And life, which is cold as water growing by impact 
of sleet, 
Rushes on Lethe ..... . Hark! 


RY « Of world-wide renown and unassailable repute 


“VALAZE” 


I BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


| For 24 years tested and proved to be the most marvellously 
| efficacious beautifiers of the age 
~VALAZE BEAUTIF YING SKINFOOD 
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exclusive methods of Beauty Culture are practised, ) 
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THE ARTISTIC FINISH STUDY 
TEMPERAMENT): QUIGLEY 


She was an ar- 
tist, yet she felt 
sincerely. Hers 
was not the sin of 
insincerity in art or 
in love. No longer 
in her first youth, 
she had a varied 
record of loves and 
friendships, inevit- 
abletoanemotional 
nature, and each 
had left its mark. 
She had never looked for life-long constancy from 
others, judging their limitations by her own, but she 
insisted upon the artistic finish to an episode. Nothing 
less would satisfy her fastidious nature. With the 
writer’s regard for finish, she must, as it were, see 
the sentence rounded off, the final phrase completed. 


Her literary instinct dominated her passionate impulse 
to break off then and there all unsatisfying relations. 

Had she been more the artist and less the woman, 
these adventures of the heart would have passed more 
lightly over her, intensifying the artist-life, without 
leaving those stormy memories which are inseparable 
from heart-ache. But the Soul-Hunters found her only 
too responsive, her rich power of giving was their legiti- 
mate quarry. Then they vanished or lingered, indifferent 
to the manner of their going. That was her affair, whether 
she or another had brought about the parting. Left 
with the torn remnant of what was once so precious 
and so wonderful, she it was who gave to this remnant 
of love its reverent burial, drawing the veil of tender 
forgetfulness over its wan face. Herein she betrayed 
her unquenchable thirst for the Ideal. She could write 
with realism, but was herself an Incurable Romantic, at 
war with reality. 

Not without humour in regard to others, she lacked 


Materials for 
Black and White 


A larye and varied selection of materials useful to 
the black-and-white artist can always be seen at 
the address below. Boards and papers of all sur- 
faces and sizes ; drawing inks ; pens ; brushes ; 
mathematical instruments ; drawing materials, etc. ; 


all being of our well-known high quality. 


The original Postercolours 


We are the original inventors and makers of the 
Clifford Milburn poster colours. These colours 
have been used by the leading designers for a 
number of years. If you have not yet tried them 
you cannot realize the amount of time and trouble 
they save. Full list and specimen colour chart can 
be had on application. 


CLIFFORD MILBURN & CO. 


12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 
London E.C.4 Telephone City 2307 
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New and Forthcoming 


ART BOOKS 


JOHN ZOFFANY, R.A.: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamson. Richly illus- 
trated with numerous plates in photogravure, many illustrations in colour 
and half-tone representing all the artist's chiet works. The edition is 
limited to 500 copies, printed on fine paver, handsomely bound. 
Demy 4to. £7 7 Onet. 


This book, commenced — before the war was thought of, will form 
one of the most beautitul and at the same time valuable gifts of the 
season. Neither pains nor cost have been spared to make !t complete. 


JACOB EPSTEIN AND HIS WORK. By Bernard 


van Dieren. lilustrated with 50 reproductions in collotype of his 
sculptures. Demy 4to. £2 2 0 net. 


In this book the separate works of the sculptor are described and 
discussed; and they are viewed asa whole in their historical importance. 
The sculptor’s personality, chiefly as it appears trom his varied produc- 
tions, constitutes a biographical section of the book, whose foremost 
aim is to give the first selection of reproduction of Epstein’s work to the 
many who love it and to many others who know it only by reputation 
an opportunity to acquire some knowledge of this work of a man who 
is at the same time one of the world’s greatest artists, and one of the 
most original and profound minds of his generation. 


ESSENTIALS IN ART. By Professor Osvald Siren, 


Ph.D. Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 12s, 6d, net. 


Professor Osvald Sirén, of Stockholm, is one of the few present-day 
art critics who have attained a world-wide reputation—a reputation 
well earned—tor his activities in the art world have been very exten- 
sive, and he has contributed great things towards a better understanding 
of Art. He is equally well known on the Continent of Europe and in 
America, where he has lectured at the great Universities. It may, 
therefore, be confidently predicted that this new volume by Professor 
Sirén will be much read and talked of in artistic circles. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD 
VIGO ST. :: 
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in her own life that humour which is said to be “the 
refuge of the wise.” From the outset she felt too deeply 
to renounce with ease, and the woman loved more 
passionately than the girl, thus what her Art gained in 
depth it lost in that spontaneous gaiety which the 
moderns most value. She could not dismiss a barren 
friendship with the light humour it deserved, nor would 
she prolong it from fear of pain, or from fear of the 
world’s opinion. Her preference for the short story in 
literature made her give undue attention to the finish. 
The beginning, as we all know, comes easily enough in 
art as in life, but in adventures of the heart the end 
rarely recalls the beginning. Pleasure too often ends 
in pain. 


“For winning love we run the risk of losing, 
And losing love is as one’s life were riven, 
It cuts like contumely and keen ill-using, 
To cede what was superfluously given.” 


There came a day when she waited for him she had 
loved most of all, loved with the woman’s fear of ship- 
wreck in place of the girl’s readiness for adventure. 
She chose that they should meet once again in the place 


where they had again and again spent long sunlit hours 
together, such hours as she lknew would never be re- 
called. They had in'common a great love of Nature, 
But it was the comradeship of sunshine rather than that 
of shadow. He shrank from the sombre aspects of 
Nature as he would have shrunk from the sombre depths 
in her, as she now saw plainly. But they had had a 
brief glimpse of the ideal, and although she would re- 
nounce all rather than keep the ghost of what was 
“superfluously given,” she would hold its memory un- 
tarnished. Her life was still in her own keeping and 
she had strength again to face it alone, if need be. 
Their resting-place was in view of the Surrey Downs, 
with the foreground of heath and bracken which her 
soul loved, He came, debonair and pleasure-loving, to 
the tryst, scarcely conscious, in his lack of introspection, 
of that change in himself of which she already felt the 
chill shadow. Less and less in his thoughts, as she 
well knew, dwelt that long future they had meant to 
spend together, the future of which he had always 
spoken so insistently and eagerly. Not all the warmth 
of love can blend wills and ideas that begin to experience 
reaction with the passing of glamour. Not so easily do 


Telephone: 3789 Gerrard 


HARRIS SONS 


(Late D. L. ISAACS) 
Established 1868 


Antique Furniture and 


Works of Art 


44, 46, 48 & 50 NEW OXFORD STREET 


Telegrams: Artisonne "Phone London 


LONDON W.C.1 
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individual lives fuse. The mysterious veil that divides 
life from life had begun to fall between them. 
“There was a Veil past which I could not see; 
Some little Talk awhile of Me and Thee, 
There seem’d—and then no more of Thee and 
Me.” 

For him it sufficed that the sun was shining, that the 
woman that awaited him was pleasing to behold, and 
unfailing in comprehension. He had always appreciated 
her power ofsilence. She had none of those tiresome 
cross-examining ways and weighings of affection he 
had found so banal in other women, and in his own 
way he loved her, regardless of the future. He felt safe 
in her hands, sure of her pride. 

The hours passéd quickly as they wandered, his arm 
through hers, talking unrestrainedly of things that held 
them both. They sat long amidst the bracken, admiring 
the pure outlines of the Downs; the rich foreground of 
gorse and heather and the ever-changing sky; the clouds 
floating high in the serene blue, casting long shadows 


over the Downs and the Heath. All the time as they 
talked she divined the change, which she would 
gladly have ignored, in his innermost thoughts, and felt 
that his life was already slipping away from hers. Yet 
she made no sign. She smiled, though her heart ached 
and contracted at the lack of ardour in glance and touch, 
once so urgent to win her. As she smiled and listened 
and spoke, her mind ran on to that future of which he 
said no word, and she wondered what fresh influence 
had come to show him that they were not meant for 
each other. Whatever the cost she would elude an un- 
worthy end to all this. There was always her art if 
love should fail. She could never be content with the 
ashes of a burnt-out fire, and perpetual unrest would 
mean ruin to her work. 

She wondered as she looked at him, why, in spite of 
all her insight and experience, her heart had gone out to 
one she now found superficial. Physical charm had 
always attracted her, and her very love of gaiety and 
comradeship was apt to mislead her, causing her to 


Everything For Art 


ETCHING 


Copper & Zine Plates 
Of Best Quality 


LIQUID GROUNDS 
W. Y. Rhind 


69 Gloucester Road 
Regent’s Park, N.W 


Telephone 


Hampstead 6167 


HEATHERLEY’S 


A MODERN SCHOOL for 
PAINTERS & ILLUSTRATORS 


Heatherley’s is an open School free from restriction, 

aiming at Significance, Volume and Control of Form 

and Colour, both in theory and practice, and develop- 
ing the individuality and originality of the Student. 


75 Newman Street, London, W.1. 
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FOYLES’ BOOK OFFERS 


One of the finest works on Lithography, written by the greatest 
authority on the subject. 


LITHOGRAPHY & LITHOGRAPHERS 


Some Chapters in the History of the Art by ELIZABETH PENNELL, together with 
Descriptions and Technical explanations of Moorrn Artistic Mernops by JOSEPH 
PENNELL (President of the Senefelder Club). 


SPECIAL 9] OFFER 


Brand New. Post free on approval. 
A HANDSOME VOLUME, neatly bound in Cloth. 4to. 8) Choice Illustrations. 


' A Manual for Students; a History for Collectors; an incentive to 
Amateurs; a guide for Dealers. 

We hold a wide selection of Works on the Arts, Belles Lettres, Rare Books, Sets of 

Esteemed Authors, and books on every conceivable subject. Send for Catalogne No, 38, 


Stating wants or interests. Libraries or small collections of Books purchased 
Mention otler 38. 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 


121-125, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chas. E. Dawson 


Really TEACHES 


Stencilling, Silhouettes, Wood-cutting, 
Auto-Lithography, Lettering, etc., for 
POSTERS, COVERS, ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, &c., by Correspondence. 


His Spare-time Study Course, which he personally conducts, 
has helped hundreds of men and women in all parts of the 
Empire to make saleable sketches and sell them. Why not you? 


Mn 


CRITICISM & ADVICE—GRATIS. 


He is prepared to send a personal letter of criticism, advice 
and particulars of present openings, to any “‘Apple’ reader 
who sends a small sketch. with stamp tor return, ¢o him at 


The Practical Correspondence College, Ltd., 9: Thanet House, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


A few Scholarship Courses are reserved for senders of most promising sketches. 
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mistake an outward frankness for truth of heart. Now 
that he carefully guarded his thoughts from her, it was 
the unsaid by which she judged him. An outcry of 
pain would have held him for a time, unwilling to see 
her suffer or to let her go, but she stifled the cry, knowing 
that love on the wing is already gone. “Deep calleth 
unto deep,” and he lacked that depth to which she could 
appeal. 

When, at last, he left her there, still pleased with 
himself and her, ready to come again for sunlit hours 
together, she stood and waved farewell. She smiled, 
with a pain at her heart, as she gathered herself together 
to take up the threads of life without this fire of love at 
which she had warmed her hands. Would there be ever 
again the need to know this desolating end of friendship? 
Had she the courage ever to face another beginning? 
She thought not. Her heart was tired. 

The sun set in glory over the Downs, and a curtain 
of gold and crimson began to fall upon yet another 
tragic episode. No artist could have wished for a more 
effective finish, but the women—the Incurable Romantic, 


who had not spared herself this parting—stood there 
indifferent to it all. Looking across the grey Heath from 


which the last rays of sunset had gone, she shivered, 


as she turned to go, haunted by those bitter words. 


“It cuts like contumely and keen ill-using 
To cede -what was superfluously given.” 


From a Woodcut By Stephen Gooden 


You ask why Mr. Vasco is more successful than. others with his 
Permanent Hair Waving: two are the secrets : 

ist. His patent invention “The Cone” upon which the hair is 
wound—its formation insures the hair from breaking, and yet gives it a 
most beautiful wave, soit to the eye, natural looking. 

2nd. He employs the most skilled operators in the world, therefore 
without the above you cannot have a Vasco Wave. 

The hair is steam treated; this, though necessary to achieve the 
final result, would prove useless if the hair is not skilltully prepared first 
—Mr. Vasco is very emphatic about this, and asks you not to believe any 
contrary statement. 

Do not be led into the belief that the “waves” last for one or more 
years—be content if they last six or seven months. You can have it 
re-done without the hair suffering in the least. 

Some hair cannot be permanently waved—after examination Mr. Vasco 
will give his unbiassed opinion on any individual case. To permanently 
wave a whole head of hair, “ordinary thickness,” takes from 2 to 23 hours. 

The recent extension of Mr. Vasco's premises enables him to place at 


T. VASCO Ltd. 


Hair Permanently Waved 


Without which none of you Ladies should be. It is not a luxury 
but a necessity; from it you get comfort and peace of mind. 


Mr. VASCO has the pleasure to answer the many 


enquiries he has received and at the same time enlighten 
all Ladies on the subject of the Permanent Hair Wave. 


Hair Permanently Waved can be dressed as above shown or any other style. 
THE WORLD -CELEBRATED MAKERS OF TRANSFORMATIONS 


16 DOVER STREET, LONDON W. 


W- A R IN IT IN (; _ When having Camomile or Henna Shampoos elsewhere, ask that no bleaching or dyeing 
- matter is therein contained, as this doubtfully affects the success of Permanent Waving. 


the disposal of his téle a vastly increased number of Permanent 
Waving machines, with skilled male operators in attendance, The necessity 
ot making advance appointments for the treatment is thus obviated. 

The cost is from £5 §s. for the whole head, and from £3 3s. for the 
front. The side pieces are 6s. per cone. One or two each side may be 
enough. You can shampoo your hair every day, or expose it to any damp- 
ness—the waves remain, 

It is necessary for ladies to visit our establishments to have their 
hair permanently waved. We have no branches, and we have not sold 
our invention to anybody, obviously because we keep the good thing for : 
ourselves, nor do we sell home outfits, Mr. Vasco finding that the work 
can only be done by an expert. 

We can accommodate 15 ladies at a time, and for each lady we have 
in attendance a thoroughly skilled artist—‘male.’’ We have five distinct 
departments, specialising in Permanent Hair Waving, Hair Tinting, Hair 
Work, Hairdressing and Shampooing, and Hair Treatment. 

We have special light airy rooms for Permanent Waving, Hair 
Tinting, and taking hair orders. 
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HALF-A-CROWN AND A SAILOR: 


BY XENIA LOWINSKY 


It happened on a Tuesday, the day of stocktaking, 
when hours of work were leaden and indefinitely long. 
He was a foreigner, a junior clerk, to whom the ways of 
the firm were still strange, so that whilst other clerks 
picked up their hats and left one by one, he plodded on 
until he was in the office alone. 

He had no illusions as to praise or benefit, but he 
feared to be cursed, and after all, it was better to stay 
than to lie in bed sleepless, haunted by work undone. 

A young man, a sailor, disturbed his labour and his 
loneliness, for the stranger was a fellow countryman. 

As they talked the elerk emerged from misery and 
trouble; he ceased to remember the downtrodden thing 
that he was: his country overshadowed him and his 
thoughts floated homewards. 

He had never met this young man before and he was 
afraid that he might say too much, being moved by the 
thought of so many sentiments; a great deal of his suf- 


ferings must have been akin to those of the sailor, but 
the sailor looked younger than he and seemed less able 
to defend himself. 

It was past eleven when the sailor told his tale. He 
was in trouble although so cheerful: everything that he 
owned in the world was at the pawnshop, for his pay, 
three whole months’ pay that was due, would only be 
given to him when he reported. He was stranded, 
moneyless. 

A word from the clerk and the sailor sat down; they 
both were silent, the clerk had to think. He was earning 
fifty pounds a year, paid cash himself, and always had 
little in hand. 

The sailor wanted a loan of ten shillings, and the © 
money had to be raised that evening. 

The clerk remembered that they were countrymen: 
ten shillings, ten shillings! how could it be done? He 
had five shillings of hisown, he owed nothing, and he had 


THE POTTERY SHOP 


(The Walberswick Peasant Pottery Co.) 
12 HOLLAND STREET W.8 


POTTERY 
ENGLISH FRENCH DUTCH ETC. 


FURNITURE 
FOR COTTAGES NURSERIES ETC. 


JASCHKE 


78 Charing Cross ‘Road 
London W.C.2 


has a large stock of foreign books on 


ANCIENT and MODERN ART 
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New Catalogue in Preparation 
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Decorated Leather 
| Work for Presentation 


Gold and Silver Medallist 


Exhibitor Paris Salon and London 
Work on view Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 


MISS E. ELLIN-CARTER 
Studio: No. 3 “Stratford Court” 
(Gees Court), Oxford Street, W 


AD 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN 


The APRIL NUMBER contains 
the First of a Series of Articles by 


MR. STEPHEN GWYNN 


The Articles include 


RECOLLECTIONS OF: MR. W. B. YEATS, 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, MISS MARY 
KINGSLEY, Etc. 


On Sale at all Newsagents or direct from the Offices of 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN, 11, Haymarket, London, S.W.1 
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little to pay before the following Saturday: until then he 
thought he cold manage on two shillings and sixpence. 

Ten shillings! What could he do? Then an idea came. 
If he could influence other clerks—foreigners, too—to 
help this young fellow, a countryman, he might start a 
collection. He himself would willingly head the list with 
half-a-crown, he was ashamed it could be no more. 

He closed his books and went with the sailor in search 
of other clerks. He was happy, happier than he had ever 
been in England. 

The begging was harder than he had thought, and yet 
the claim was for a countryman. He reminded the men of 
their childhood, country and tradition: he told them that 
the money was no gift but a loan, and showed them that 
the sailor’s poverty wasgreater than their own. Three men 
gave something unwillingly and returned to their beds. 

At one o’clock he had seven and sixpence, then a boy 
who had just emigrated—a poor, weak and homesick 
lad—gave two shillings, and he himself added the last 
sixpence; he had felt he ought to have done so in the 
first place. 

The sailor was grateful, and his gratitude was suffi- 
cient to send the clerk home changed by happiness. 

The sailor went to sea, and for the first week the 
clerks awaited a letter; after the second week they still 
expected to hear from him; at the end of a month they 
cursed; and at the end of a year the sailor was all but 
forgotten. 

He who had provided the funds was disappointed, he 
shrank from any talk of the sailor though he thought of 
him often when he was alone. 

But the sailor did come back. He had changed, a little 
older; he had a beard that was soft and brown, he looked 
a man who had proved himself a success. He was un- 


recognized until he spoke. 


The clerk was delighted, delighted that he had not 
been duped, and that the sailor had prospered and re- 
turned to pay his debt. He wondered how he could have 
thought that the sailor could have done otherwise. 

He heard the sailor explain how he had lost the ad- 
dress of the firm, how he had racked his brains in vain 
to recall the name of the street until he had nearly mad- 
dened himself. But he knew the way to the street, and 
his first leave on shore he had come. 

The other clerks sat round listening to their protégé, 
proud of him. 

At last the sailor and the clerk were again alone. 

The sailor put his hand to his pocket, he had brought 
a few cigars with him. They were, of course, nothing 
in return for the kindness the clerk had shown him, they 
could but be a slight mark of gratitude. 

The clerk declined the cigars, he wanted no reward. 

There was disappointment on the face of the sailor, 
his searching hand went to another pocket: he had also 
brought cigarettes, true, they were only a small token of 
thanks. 

Again the clerk refused, and the sailor reproached him. 
For what reason should he withold his gratitude? 

Then the sailor talked of the sea, and the clerk of the 
firm, until the sailor yawned to show his tiredness. 

The clerk walked home with the sailor to his own 
lodgings, and there they said “Good Night”’ and parted. 

But the sailor called him back. There was a slight 
pause before he spoke, then he said quietly,““Can you lend 


me half-a-crown?”’ 
iit tie ti} 


So many things must have happened since then, 
but the clerk still remembers the proferred cigars and 


cigarettes from an empty pocket, the sailor, and 
half-a-crown. 


From a Woodcut “Dublin” 
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EXHIBITION 


GRAFTON GALLERIES 


“CHINA AND THE CHINESE” 
By MARY MACLEOD and A. IACOOBLIF 


LANDSCAPES of SOUTH AFRICA 
By C. S. MEACHAM 


Paintings and Drawings by the Brothers Wood 


MAY and JUNE 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London 
EXHIBITIONS APRIL-MAY-JUNE 


Paintings and Water-Colours by Mark Fisher, R.A. 
Water-Colours by Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale, R.W.S. 
CAMILLE PISSARRO Memorial Exhibition. 


THE CHENIL GALLERY 


By the Town Hall 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS & ETCHINGS 
By Augustus E. John 
always on view. 


ELDAR GALLERY 


40 GT. MARLBOROUGH STREET, W 


Turning out of Regent St., opposite Maddox St. 
Close to Oxford Circus 


The Gallery for Modern Drawings 
in line or colour 


THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY 


EXHIBITIONS MODERN PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS SCULPTURE 
POTTERY 


OPEN DAILY - _— 10.30 to 6.0 


DURHAM HOUSE STREET, ADELPHI, W.CGz2 


THE MACRAE GALLERY 


95 Regent Street, W.1. 


April. CHILDREN IN ART. By Contemporary Artists 
May. FLOWER PICTURES. By Contemporary Artists 
June. PAINTINGS. By Philip Hagreen 


o 


OPEN 1! TILL 5 SATURDAYS 11 TILL | 


AT THE LITTLE ART ROOMS 
8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 


WOODCUTS BY GWENDOLEN RAVERAT, STURGE 
MOORE, ROBERT GIBBINGS; WOODCUTS BY MODERN 
FRENCH ARTISTS. 


ALSO PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY FRANK 
BRANGWYN, AUGUSTUS JOHN, WALTER SICKERT, 
CHARLES SHANNON, A.-O. 


H. FURST. Telephone Gerrard 7332 


THE CHESTER GALLERY 


2 CHESTER TERRACE, EATON SQUARE, S.W.1 
(Nearly opposite S. Michael’s Church) 


GUILD OF UNITED ARTS & CRAFTS 


(LATE MADDOX STREET GALLERY.) 


CONTINUOUS CONSECUTIVE FORTNIGHTLY EXHIBITIONS : ONE 
MAN & GROUP SHOWS, ETC. :: OIL-PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOORS, 
ETCHINGS AND LARGE SELECTION OF HAND-MADE POTTERY 


Open Daily 10-6 Saturdays included 
DIRECTORS, Mrs. KATE WILCOX anp R. S. GLOVER; ESQ. 
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“APPLE” SERVICE 


The following: is a list of originals, reproductions of which have appeared in ““The Apple” on pages indicated in the 
first column. Interested readers are invited to send their orders to the Manager, “The Apple’’ Office, 53 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1, who will hand them on to the artists or their agents for execution. “The Apple’ takes no commission 
nor does it benefit in any way financially by this service. 


VOLUME L—NUMBER Page Inscription Description Artist's Name a 
Page Inscription Description Artist's Name Price 79 Flora Sanguine oseph Southall 9 9 O 
7 The Rose of Dream Original Lithograph Cecil French 232 0 1 
Original Woodcut Cora Gordon 2323 0 Sydney Lee 
il Mermaid . gina ograp one Gloves Original Lithograph Ethel Gabain 3 3 
: . e Patc 3 3 
| 12 Pie'ta 90 Due Bimbi John Copley 3 3 0 
23 Girl’ Ori 1c 95 MadonnaGenitrice,O. ” ” 
s Head gina D. Fe 97 Ezra Pound From the portfolio 
| 31 Beauvais Cathedral Original Erching ohn Coney $33 0 103 The Broken Bridge by The Ovid Frees Wyndham Lewis 
. 37. The Milkmaid Original Etching .Lee Hankey 5 5 O ‘Wandering Jew 
31 Original Aquatint Suite) Original Etching Fred Carter 212 0 
inal Woodcuts ers riginal Lithograp Spencer Pryse 3 3 
Prodigal Son j Rach — 110 An Irish Question Original Woodcut Robert Gibbings 
lies amp Sunny Lane Original Etching Cyril 
Orig kman 5 5 O 
| Drawing Vere Chatteris 5 5 O 113. An Argument Original Etchi E.Blampied 3 3 0 
| 59 Standing Figure Original Lithogra Randolph 0 117 Edinburgh Castle Original Etching W. Reaiien 
| wabe 2 2 i9 Alfiches Original Lithograph Ethel Gabain 3 3 O 
Ae phant riginal Penci 
VOLUME I—NUMBER 2. Drawing GaudierH. Braeske 
— Descripti Artist’s N Price Bacchante ginal Etching red Carter 33 0 
131 The Owl Original Etching Winifred Austin 3 3 O 
Cover The Miil Original Woodcut Sydney Lee ys 132 Gypsies Original Woodcut Gwendolen 
78 Pencil Drawing Charles Keene 1212 0 Raverat 1 1 O 


Preliminary Announcement 


BOOKPLATES: by FRANK |. 
BRANGWYN, R.A. A collection of re- 


cent Bookplates 
contains many hitherto unpublished specimens, printed (when 
possible) from the original auto-woodcuts, in one or several 
colours. @, The prints are variously rendered so that the 
| character of each plate is maintained. @ Copies will shortl 
i be available at Two Guineas each; a limited edition wit 

| etched plates, Five Guineas. 


The Morland Press Ltd 190 Ebury Street SWI 
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The PATRICIAN 


ANY things may be 

said of many mag- 
azines. But of The 
PATRICIAN two things 
are true that can be said of 
no other magazine in the 
world: it is to a woman a 
woman’s magazine; toa man 


a man’s magazine. To the 
polished conversationalist— 
the man or woman who 
knows the social value of 
keeping abreast of all move- 
ment in the world of art, 
literature, sport, and the 
drama—it is indispensable. 


One Shilling & Six Pence Net 


HEN you wish to be 

dressed really well, in 
every sense of the word, you 
find that the mere power to 
buy and order whatever you 
fancy is not enough in itself. 
Something else iseven more 


important, and something 
with which ‘‘ Vogue” is par- 


ticularly able to provideyou. | 


That is—a foresight into 
matters of fashion and the 
power of selecting with ex- 
pert taste and discrimination 


One Shilling G Six Pence Net 


HOUSE 


OU need’ ‘‘House and 

Garden”! 
Every day of the week you 
find it can help you. If you 
are furnishing, if you are 
planning a new rose garden, 
if you are thinking of next 
winter’s heating arrange- 


ment, in all these things and 
a thousand others you turn 
naturally to “House and 
Garden’’! That far-seeing 
paper has already thought 
out and offers you practical 
and charming solutions of 
all your problems. 


One Shilling & Six Pence Net 


On Sale at all Bookstalls & Newsagents 


Cond Nast & Co., Publishers, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C.4 
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COLOUR MAGAZINE 


“The Most Fascinating Magazine in the World” 


OLOUR” MAGAZINE will interest all lovers of Art—the Art of our time, depicting 
our life and our feelings. ‘“COLOUR” has the strength and charm of artistic sequence, 
of editorial concentration upon a definite object which converts the casual purchaser 


into a regular subscriber. The hundreds of thousands who throng our Art Galleries, who are 
always in search of beautiful pictures as an inspiration, an education, or the adornment of 
their homes, should see and study ““COLOUR” in which are reproduced month after month 
the latest and best works of the most celebrated artists of the day. 


2/- net. Published Monthly 


Bound Volumes containing 6 monthly parts 15|- each. 


Subscription rate to any part of the World 28|- per annum 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART—1 


AUGUSTUS JOHN 


Volume de Luxe containing 
Ten reproductions of the Artist’s work in colours, 
and accompanying text by Charles Marriott. 


Handsomely bound. 


5|- Per Copy 
Abroad 1/- 


Size Royal Quarto 


Postage 6d. extra. 


MODERN ART: 1919 Series 


A magnificent volume (size 124 ins. by 10 ins.) in luxurious cloth 
binding, containing forty-eight Colour Plates (many full page) tipped 
on antique toned paper, reproducing the best examples of work in 
Modern Art by British and Foreign Artists, with twenty-eight pages 
of text by Charles Marriott, the celebrated Novelist and Art 
Journalist, and “Tis” whose name is so well known in “Colour” 
Magazine. §|This volume, which can never be re-published, forms a 
representative collection and guide to Modern Art. 


Price Net 


Postage and Packing Extra. 
Inland 1/-. Abroad 1/6 and upwards. 


As the Edition is limited orders should be placed at once 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART—2z 


CHARLES SHANNON, a.R.A. 


A handsome work, containing 
10 coloured reproductions of this celebrated Artist 
and Introduction by “Tis” 


Handsome Binding. Size Royal Quarto 


7/6 Per Copy 


Postage 6d. extra. Abroad 1/- 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART—3 


FRANK BRANGWYN, Rk.a. 


Containing 8 Coloured Reproductions of this great 
Artist’s work two plates being double-spread. Hand- 


somely bound. Size, Royal Quarto. With Intro- 
duction by ‘*Tis”’ 
Price 7/6 Per Copy 
Postage 6d. extra. Abroad 1/- 


Now Ready 


Published by Colour Ltd., 53 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Printed for the Proprietors, The Colour Publishing Company, 53 Victoria Street, S.W.1, by The Morland Press Ltd., 190 Ebury Street, S.W.1 
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HE smilee—there he of white teeth and 
e like sun glancing en water crystal-clear. g 

_A smile makes all difference to the face; the a 

pee teeth make all the difference te the smile. @ 

Royal Vinelia Teeth Paste makes the care of the teath a matter | 
of pleasure. It is del refreshing in use, while its anti- gq 
septic properties ther y and purify the meuth and . 


TC hese ice in 
excedlent. Tins, Od. & 1/3 


In Gubes, 


“ae 
* seer 


= ~ IN \\ 
oat, Keep the teet sound give them a pca itenegs. 4 
VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON. 4 


